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ARTICLE I. 
THE DIVINE VALUATION OF TRUTH. 


Ir is strange that so many good people, abhorring vice, have 
little repugnance to the errors which produce vice. They hate 
crimes, but care little for the truths that cut up crimes, root and 
branch. ‘Fhey are terrified at the poisonous bite, but toy with 
the serpent, as did the first and fairest of human sinners. 

Is it from any natural lack of logic to recognize the connec- 
tion? There seems no such lack in regard to other relations. 
It is easy for men to see that those who sow thorns can reap 
only prickles. Men naturally measure the water's depth before 
they plunge into it. Few are careless of the tree that yields 
them fruit and shade. Is it not just as plain that all the virtues 
are in peril when any fundamental truths give way? Is it not 
just as easy to sce that the tree of morality and religion dies not 
from want of branches and leaves, but from lack of nourishment 
at its roots ? 

The divine valuation of fundamental truth is a lesson well 
suited to guard all moral builders against the folly of attending 
to the superstructure to the neglect of the foundations on which 
it must stand. It is a lesson of rebuke to the zealots who boast 
that they are so busy in distributing the waters of life that they 
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have no time nor inclination to promote and guard the purity 
and healthfulness of the fountains. 

Our Saviour revealed the stress which he laid upon the study 
of divinity when he told the Samaritans that it was impossible 
even to worship God without correct theological views in the 
main. ‘Ye worship ye know not what”; and this was to the 
Samaritans false, degrading and ruinous worship, as it has 
proved to be in all heathen and in all idolatrous lands. “But 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true [the real] worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him, God is a spirit ; and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit AND in truth. With 
great emphasis he declared of the Pharisees: “In vain they do 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
His grand prayer to the Father in behalf of his true people in 
all after time was: “Sanctify them through thy truth, thy Word 
is Truth.” 

The importance which God attaches to fundamental truth is 
shown in his abhorrence of idolatry. For man to have other 
gods before Him—instead of Him—in the presence of Him—is 
too dégrading to Him, and too ruinous to men, to be endured. 
Hence, all that long, varied, and often terrific discipline, by which 
he sought to break up and put away from his Jewish people the 
worship of false gods. The knowledge of God being so pro- 
foundly fundamental and all-comprehending, no progress could 
be made toward either the intellectual or moral elevation of 
the Hebrew nation until all the images which caricatured God, 
and all the created things which took his place in the thoughts 
and affections of the people, were destroyed, or utterly de- 
throned. In nothing was the Mosaic code so particular and 
severe as in defining the crime of idolatry, and in denouncing 
its punishment. It was forbidden to make any resemblance of 
God; to bow down, or use any form of worship before such a 
resemblance, or before any natural objects which were in any 
way suggestive of God, as the sun, the moon, the fire, or any 
strange or mysterious thing. The altars and groves used in 
heathen, idolatrous worship must be destroyed; the gold and 
silver of which their images were made or adorned, must not 
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be kept, nor come into their homes; it was not permitted to eat 
of the victims which idolaters had offered in sacrifice, nor to 
adopt any of the rites or the customs, however innocent or de- 
sirable in themselves, which had been specially used in idola- 
trous worship. The punishments which were inflicted upon 
idolatres by the requirements of the law, were the severest 
possible. A man or woman found guilty must be stoned to 
death. Deut. xvii. 2-5. If a town was convicted of the crime, 
its inhabitants and cattle must be slain, and its spoils burned up 
together with the town itself. Deut. xiii. 12, 18. No prophetic 
appeals and denunciations were more energetic than those 
against the making and worshipping of idols. Isa. xliv. 9-20. 
All through the Scriptures the severest language is employed to 
stigmatize them. They are called inane, vanities, abominations ; 
and their worship is termed whoredom. The lives of God’s 
prophets, judges and pious rulers, were successive struggles to 
suppress this suicidal crime. The merciful reformations under 
Samuel, and John, and Jehoida, and Hezekiah, and Josiah, and 
Zephaniah, and Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and all the others, were 
followed by sad relapses and sore chastisements. Not till the 
Babylonish captivity was the peculiar people permanently im- 
pressed with a sense of the offensiveness and degrading tendency 
of erroneous and corrupt, views of God. 

What does all this show, unless it be that mistaken views of 
God, wrong theology, are the most injurious and destructive to 
men of all things, in the estimation of him who is benevolence ? 
Why was God so determined to secure in his chosen people 
correct and exalted views of himself, unless he knew this to be 
the only way by which apostate man can be elevated and re- 
covered? Salvation to the individual man and to the race, can 
only come through the worship of God; and they that worship 
him must worship him in truth as well as in spirit. Hence the 
manifest object of God in every dispensation is the plainer and 
fuller revelation and presentation of himself to men. One ob- 
ject of Christ’s coming into the world was the better to manifest 
the fulness of the Godhead. God’s plan is to impress his own 
sublime attributes, his righteousness and mercy, his perfect ways 
of working, his glorious character, on the minds and hearts of 
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men, in order that he may, through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, change them into his own image. The object of preach- 
ing is to present God to men. 

Man is so constituted that God is to him intuitively his high- 
est possible idea of excellence. It is naturally impossible for 
the mind of man to conceive of any virtue or excellence higher 
than that which it ascribes to the Divine Being. If its ideas of 
God are vague and low, its ideas of virtue, of justice, and all 
moral qualities, will be correspondingly vague and low. God is 
to man the fountain of moral ideas; and the stream can not rise 
‘higher than the fountain. Man is to become wise, pure, just, 
benevolent, holy, in proportion as he becomes penetrated and 
filled with a sense of the divine wisdom, purity, justice, benevo- 
lence and holiness. It is manifest that whatever of error be- 
comes mingled with these great truths of God, tend just to that 
extent to defeat the grand design of man’s recovery. Men are 
to be sanctified through the truth, but unbelief cuts off, at a 
stroke, the whole influence and tendency of truth; and hence 
unbelief is necessarily the damning sin. Hence the reasonable- 
ness of God’s declaration, that he is a jealous God. For the 
sake of the influence on men, he must guard his honor, his 
name, his attributes, his methods, his system of divinity with 
jealous care, and, if necessary to this end, no severity must be 
spared, even to the “visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children to the third and fourth generation.” 

The whole history of religions, true and false, in the world, 
establishes the constant and universal connection which exists 
between a people’s conceptions of God and their own moral 
character. If the elements of a sense of right and wrong, of 
justice, of benevolence, of truth, are innate in the mind of man, 
they are so in connection with, and in dependence on the innate 
ideas of God. For no nation, or tribe, or person, has ever been 
found possessing, at the same time, low and erroneous views of 
God, and high and correct views of morality ; nor high and cor- 
rect views of God, and comparatively low and erroneous views 
of morality. The mythology of the Greeks, the Latins, the 
Hindoos will give, at any time, the moral ideas and character of 
the people. If the gods of a people carouse, are tricky or 
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drunken and impure, no power can prevent the people from be- 
ing the same ; and the only possible method of elevation for such 
a people begins with the correction and elevation of their con- 
ceptions of God. The Apostle Paul reveals the cause of the 
dark and sad condition of the whole heathen world in one sen- 
tence in the first chapter of Romans: “Even as’ they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them up to a repro- 
bate mind, to do those things which are not fit; being filled with 
all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, mali- 
ciousness.”’ 

God’s method of recovery applied to his ancient people and, 
to all eminent Old Testament saints was, most manifestly, this 
of revealing his own true character to them, and impressing 
upon them his own moral attributes. It was, at last, when God 
revealed himself more fully and impressively to Job through 
several of the most sublime chapters of the Bible, that the con- 
troversy closed with Job’s confession and humiliation: “I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye 
seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” Isaiah saw the Lord “sitting upon his throne, high 
and lifted up,” and heard the Seraphim shouting “holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of Hosts”; and he, too, was overwhelmed with 
a sense of his own “unclean” and “undone” condition, and be- 
came the most sublime and the most Gospel prophet. Paul was 
‘aught up into the third heaven and heard unutterable things ; 
and he became a flame of zeal and energy surpassing all the 
other apostles. Who can tell the effects, in all after life, upon 
Moses, of seeing what he saw, and hearing what he heard at 
the burning bush? God impressed the Israelites with a much 
needed awe of him when he appeared to them amid the thun- 
derings and lightnings of a smoking, quaking mountain, pro- 
claiming himself a God that would visit iniquity fearfully upon 
the guilty. He required much sprinkling for purification, to 
impress them with his own purity. He gave the minute pat- 
tern of the tabernacle and all the service, to teach them that 
he was a God of order, thus developing order in them. He 
brought them out of Egypt with a high hand, and wrought 
great wonders before them in the wilderness, that they might 
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learn his omnipotence. He searched out and punished Achan 
to impress the nation with his omniscience and his justice. He 
lifted up the brazen serpent in their camp of death, that he 
might point them to a coming Saviour and assure them of the 
wonderful merey of his nature, and the profound compassion 
of his heart. A besotted, idolatrous nation, emerging from the 
darkness of slavery, was to be educated and prepared to furnish 
Prophets, Revelation, and a sin-bearing Saviour for the whole 
world; and so he led them on step by step, through impressive 
symbols and supernatural manifestations, to know, as no people 
had ever known, the attributes, the thoughts, the requirements 
and ways of the infinite God. 

But the worship of images and external objects is not the 
only or the chief idolatry. That of the imagination may be far 
more subversive of great moral truths, and therefore far more 
offensive to God. In ages and countries in which intelligence 
and civilization have made progress, the images which stand 
“before,” or in place of, Jehovah must be of a more subtle and 
plausible character. An unwillingness to accept the God of 
the Scriptures leads to all sorts of cunning devices of the rea- 
son, and pleasing inventions of the imagination. Instead of 
“the smith with the tongs” who “worketh in the coals, and 
fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh it with the strength of 
his arms,” the pen, the printed page and the pulpit are em- 
ployed, and the cultivated idol-maker “worketh it with the 
strength of his” intellect, his will and his affections. After all 
the “soldering” of partial science, and the fastening “with nails” 
of ingenious logic “that it should not be moved,” the more re- 
fined idolater of this age, as truly as his ruder brother of any 
former period, “falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and 
prayeth unto it, and saith: Deliver me; for thou art my god.” 

It is strange that a multitude of persons, calling themselves 
Christians, and even scientists, have yet to be told that man can 
not make God; that it is no more in the power of a cultivated 
man than a heathen man. Of course the inventor and maker 
of a god will not invent and make a god that will condemn him 
as a sinner by nature and practice, a sinner utterly lost without 
a new birth from above. He will not invent and make a god 
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that is incomprehensible or mysterious in the mode of his ex- 
istence, in his provisions for salvation, and in his purposes and 
works. He will not make a god who is strict to mark iniquity, 
who opens but a narrow gate and strait way to heaven, and 
who appoints a day of general judgment and eternal retribu- 
tions. He might as well accept the true God as such an one. 
He may not even give him any real foreordination, nor any 
real power over the human will. He may make his decrees 
dependent on his foreknowledge and. his foreknowledge depend- 
ent on what he chooses to foreknow. But whatever the imagi- 
nary god, which is brought forth with all his study and learning 
and experiment and toil, the very “mountains laboring,” it will 
be as much, and more “an abomination” to Jehovah as the 
heathen’s “stock of a tree”; and these ominous words of God 
by Isaiah, as truly apply to him as to any grosser idolater of the 
past: **He feedeth on ashes; a deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he can not deliver his soul, nor say: Is there not a 
lie in my right hand ?” 

And who can say that it is not as great a work, requiring as 
persevering and severe discipline on the part of God to break 
up and root out the false gods of men’s inventions in these latter 
ages, as it required to overcome the idolatry of the Jewish na- 
tion? As the new dispensation waited so long and _ painfully 
for the thorough establishment of the spirituality of God against 
idolatry, so now the promised Millennium waits through all these 
long and painful struggles for the establishment of the true 
God against all the inventions of men’s reason and imagina- 
tion. It is plain that little progress can be made in Christiani- 
zing the nations until these fundamental doctrines concerning 
God, which we call divinity and theology, are more generally 
accepted. For subtle false gods are sure to mislead and degrade 
men; and as sure to stand in the way of true religion, as were 
any and all the grosser forms of idolatry which have always 
darkened and corrupted the heathen world. Does not God see 
that to establish these essential truths is worth all the delay 
and the conflict which the world is now witnessing? Is not 
this the divine valuation of truth? Does it not reveal that the 
mightiest struggle of all is to be over the question, Has God 
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given to men, in a clear and grand revelation, his own true 
character and will and government, those by which he must be 
known and served and worshipped? Does it not show that the 
battle is to be fought out for doctrines; and what is God’s 
opinion of their importance ? 

The whole moral government of God, with all its adaptations 
to our nature and condition, and with all its provisions of jus- 
tice and grace, is one continued and luminous testimony to the 
divine valuation of truth. Moral principles are as fixed and in- 
evitable as natural laws. Whoever resists, neglects, or even 
mistakes them must suffer the tremendous consequences, conse- 
quences from which the human mind, in its feebleness, starts 
back appalled. The truth of God is one and indivisible, a 
very millstone of good or evil according to the relations in 
which we put ourselves towards it. ‘On whomsoever it shall 
fall it will grind him to powder.” For God to tolerate the per- 
version of essential truth, or to justify the neglect oy ignorance 
of it, even in the case of the heathen, would be to abandon his 
pity for men, and to abdicate his throne of righteous govern- 
ment. “If we deny him, he also will deny us; if we believe not, 
yet he abideth faithful; he can not deny himself.” 

A false theology, either heathen or civilized, enthrones a false 
god, either material or imaginary ; and of course dethrones and 
casts down the true God, makes all his truth a lie, and renders 
the elevation and salvation of the race an impossibility. The 
rejection of the truth, the perversion of the truth, the unbelief 
of the truth are fatal. And yet, throughout his eternal and 
unchangeable government, God, in infinite benevolence as well 
as justice, adheres to his truth! Such is the priceless value 
which he sets upon it! It is this value which gives energy to 
his command to teach all nations. Millions are _perishing 
through ignorance. All their false worship is corrupting and 
tends downward. No worship is elevating and saving, but the 
worship of God in truth as well as in spirit. 

It is of infinite importance that Bibles and preachers and 
missionaries be multiplied. It is of infinite moment that error 
be exposed and destroyed. Nothing is of consequence com- 
pared with what we, our children and neighbors accept as re- 
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ligious truth. It is Wisdom which saith to every mortal: “Buy 
the truth and sell it not.” It was Him who is the way, the 
the truth and the life who declared before Pilate : ‘To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice.” 





ARTICLE II. 
MOSES STUART. 


Gop in his providence takes time to instruct. Ages inter- 
pret events. Generations have to pass before an influential life 
is seen in its completeness. The time has not come for a full 
estimate of Moses Stuart and his work; but half a century’s 
results are indicating the purpose of his calling and election to 
be a master of Israel. 

Moses Stuart was born in Wilton, Connecticut, March 26, 
1780. His youth showed that he was born to do something. 
He put his intellect into a strong leading string by reading 
“Edwards on the Will,” at twelve. He was graduated at Yale 
College in 1799. He was ordained in 1806; and in 1810 was 
inaugurated Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. There he lived and labored until he 
entered into his partial rest by retiring from his public duties in 
1848. On the fourth of January, 1852, he entered into his 
final rest. 

From this outline of his life we see that it is nearly sixty 
years since Mr. Stuart went to Andover as an instructor in 
biblical literature. When he left Connecticut he was con-— 
fessedly unprepared for his new duties. He was not accus- 
tomed to travel, like Andrew Melville, with his Hebrew Bible 
“slung in his belt.” He could read it, but only “after a fash- 
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ion.” But he had in him the making of a scholar. He had a 
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vigorous intellect, untiring perseverance, an impulsive spirit, a 
fearless heart,a regenerated soul. Some thought him adven- 
turous to a dangerous degree. He was candid to criminality in 
the eyes of the wise and prudent. Providence has unfolded 
itself far enough to show that he was mentally built for his 
work. His first efforts were made upon himself. His self- 
education was perhaps his greatest achievement. From com- 
parative poverty of learning 





he rose to a scholarly affluence. 
Unaided, except by books whose language he had to master, he 
became one of the ablest expositors. Apart from intensity 
of study, he underwent the most approved course of discipline. 
Emphatically, Stuart fought his way. Like him whose name p 
he bore, he had his forty years in the wilderness. He had 
assault from without, and vexation from within the camp. Yet, 
after his conflicts, he stood with his unworn garments and un- 
clouted shoes, his eye not dim, nor his mental force abated, and 
saw the possession awaiting the advancing church. Humanly 
speaking, without his so-called peculiarities, he could not have 
broken his way through his own ignorance, to say nothing of 
sustaining himself amid the ignorance of others. It is clear, 
now, that his qualities were not for himself alone. Enthusiasm 
is infectious, and from the instructor took hold ‘of the in- 
structed. To this end was he called, that he might impart his 
own self to others. Before his day, the original text of Scrip- 
ture was not examined by theological teachers. Not being 
expounded to students it could not be explained by them. 
Grammar was no part of “divinity” then. Indeed, according 
to Professor Bela B. Edwards, before 1810 there were but 
eight or ten Hebrew scholars in America. - President Dunster 
of Harvard, Samuel Whiting of Lynn, John Cotton of Boston, 
the Jewish teacher Morris, President Styles and Dr. Cutler of 
New Haven, were the only names worthy of mention as Shem- 
itic scholars. But in a few years after Stuart’s influence was 
felt, the smallest denominations had their professors of exegeti- 
cal theology. And, looking out of America, this scholar’s 
influence is found in the uttermost parts of the earth. The 
world hardly contains the books written by those who caught 
the passion for languages at the feet of Moses Stuart. 
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But the life and work of the Andover recluse. did not end 
with himself; nor is his influence exhausted upon his pupils and 
contemporaries. It is finding its completeness in the progress 
of sacred learning. It. is doing so, mainly, because he began 
this march of intellect in the interests of truth, of God’s truth, 
if such a qualification is necessary, since all truth is God’s. 

Had the triumph, or even the advantage of a sect, called 
Mr. Stuart to Andover, he, of all men, would have betrayed 
the secret. But no one who heard him, and no one who reads 
him, thinks of his studying for any end other than to discover 
the truth. He burns the truth into his reader. The young 
expositor who “looks at Stuart” is ashamed to be uncandid. 
He may not accept the opinion, but he is forced to respect the 
spirit of the critic. He can not evade this teacher’s grammati- 
cal fervor. Stuart’s Greek particles breathe the breath of life. 
Everything he can move, he will move, to reach the truth, and 
get others to see it. He was more anxious to get the meaning 
of a text than to establish its orthodoxy. He did not find any 
particular system in the fifth of Romans. He did not please 
any party by his views of the seventh and eighth of Romans. 
Time justifies him. He told the truth in items. That was his 
work. What say the words? Let others wield the truth jnto 
shapes, comely or uncomely, as they please. 

The history of exposition in America has developed this 
spirit. Mr. Stuart’s pupils, in so far as their writings have met 
the critics, have never been blamed, either for artificial twisting 
of texts, or disingenuousness of spirit. Stuart’s love of truth 
begat and fostered this. It would be a libel on our modern 
commentators to say that their own characters, and the themes 
they handle, would not secure an upright treatment. But is 
not a teacher’s method and spirit a power in the formation of a 
scholar’s habits? Had Stuart been a Jesuit, the commentaries 
of his pupils could hardly have escaped Jesuitical taints. 

But the goodly company of authors and preachers on whom 
he exerted more influence than they can measure, wjth one 
consent declare that good it is for them that they sat before a 
teacher who ridiculed folly and hated meanness; who ab- 
horred dishonesty and loved the truth, and the labor of finding 
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it. And they may well count it to their honor that in their 
writings may be inserted what is found in his: 

“I tremble lest, through the deceitfulness of the human heart, some- 
thing may have escaped me which may prove prejudicial to the pro- 
motion of real truth. If you see this, tell me where, and what it is. 
We have no real interest but to know, believe, and obey the truth.” 


But beyond himself, and the generation he taught, the influ- 
ence of this Christian scholar is discernible. 

During Mr. Stuart’s career, the Bible underwent as severe a 
trial as it can undergo. The destructive critics were spending 
their first, if not their best powers. He was the man for his 
day. He was made to meet first things, and not knowing fear, 
he ingenuously entered the arena. He marched into the camp 
of the rationalists. This was thought a dangerous place. So 
it was—for the rationalists. What has been the result? 
Stuart captured? Andover surrendered to Tiibingen? The 
new science, turned into a science falsely so called? Just the 
reverse. Before their writings were circulated in English, he 
had mastered them, and assured the churches that they were 
harmless. Moses Stuart had seen too much of the power of 
the Holy Spirit in the revivals in Connecticut to doubt the 
divine interposition in the salvation of man. What he found 
the Germans desirous to cast away, “he could not but speak as 
things of God he had seen and heard.” He read and under- 
stood and warned the ministry. He wrote and caused them 
to understand and armed them. Time, the great teacher, 
shows that he obviated the dangers he was said to incur. No 
wonder ita New England author, of no mean repute, says 
that a’ . years of study, he finds Stuart right, and his own 
former opposition to him wrong. 

Although Moses Stuart’s life was mainly given to language 
and its laws, indirectly his contributions to systematic theology 
are invaluable. He found the science of interpretation bound 
in the systems of the schoolmen. Doctrines were sometimes 
stated, and proved by the “analogy of faith’; that is, the doc- 
trines interpreted the texts. In other cases, philosophies were 
kept at hand, as chemists keep testing fluids, and texts were 
submitted to a process of reasoning before a meaning was 
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given them. While others, like Daniel Hoffman, Professor of 
Divinity at Helmstadt, maintained that truth was divisible; and 
that different truths opposed each other; and what was true in 
philosophy was false in theology. 

The doctrines of salvation were wrested from Rome; but up 
to the close of the sixteenth century, and even later, the 
“words” of the Lord were yet bound. There was little minute 
criticism. There was no method. The doctrines are on a bet- 
ter basis than ever. Their proofs are better, because the Bible 
is better understood. It is not without hesitation that some al- 
low that there can be an “improvement” in doctrinal theology. 
Strictly speaking, there can be no improvement in theology : 
the doctrine of God can be neither altered nor amended. But 
can not statements be clearer? May not proofs be multiplied 
and purified? Has the Light of the World no intellectual 
beams ? Does not spiritual insight improve the understanding ? 
The decrees of God, true before, appear more clearly true by 
the testimony of the rocks. The shovel of the excavator has 
cast up fresh proofs of Christ’s divinity and power. Standing 
in a modern library, with one third of its bulk and value in the 
literature of the Bible, it is difficult to understand why Moses 
Stuart was feared as a innovator. Christendom was thrilled 
when Chalmers’s telescopic views of God’s works were 
preached. Why object when Stuart presented his microscopic 
investigations of God’s words? His minute and _ protracted 
studies have resulted in advantage to Christian doctrine. Its 
proofs are without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. Instead 
of being an innovator, the exegete is the true conservative. The 
basis of doctrine is the Bible—the words of the Bible fairly 
read. This is the rule of faith and practice, and the best means 
of proof. Significantly, Moses Stuart’s class room was on the 
ground floor. 

It has been asserted that in his efforts to aid doctrinal the- 
ology, Mr. Stuart was too generous, that he gave up texts to the 
adversary which a truly cautious expositor would have retained. 
Perhaps he was too generous. Take an apology for him from 
the words of a living scholar: ‘The rich man can afford to be 
generous: the strong man need not be constantly anxious ; a 
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scientific and rigorous orthodoxy should ever look out of a 
beaming, and not a sullen eye.” ! 

He was too impulsive to be trusted, it is said. The same was 
said of Luther and Knox. But they were trusted; and, for all 
their rashness and mistaken zeal, not in vain. In essentials all 
three are appealed to even now, and their words treated as the 
words of the wise. But it must be acknowledged that some of 
his personal characteristics stood in the way of the highest at- 
tainment. Although foremost in position, he was not first in 
rank. He was not sure-footed. He was not so accurate as the 
men he taught have become. True; and yet as he appears to- 
day, there is an allowance for him. Every year has added aids 
to accuracy. He labored to make himself of little use. This 
the devoted scholar saw ; and proposed to re-write his most la- 
bored compositions. Aptly has he been called the pioneer of 
his profession. ‘To handle “the whole grain—the pure wheat” 
of a modern commentary and have no thought of the arm that 
cleared the way for such wheat to grow, is an injustice to the 
memory of Moses Stuart. 

To end in keeping with the opening thought, see the life and 
work of this laborious man as providence is completing them. 

He enters his chair with no Hebrew instruction in the semin- 
aries, and no apparatus to prosecute it; with a public distrust in 
verbal criticism ; with a shackled text ; with false modes of in- 
terpretation ; with little popular interest in the evidences of text- 
ual genuineness; with the friends of Christian truth taking 
counsel against the laborers for better things ; with God alone 
as a refuge, and his truth as a hope. He retires, full of years 
and honor, with Hebrew in every Protestant seminary where 
English is spoken ; with revised editions of Greek and Hebrew 
grammars ; with lexicons and text books of every description ; 
with an expensive theological literature ; with a popular interest 
in the genuineness of the text ; with libraries to make the Bible 
lustrous ; with men eminently fitted to continue the instruction 
he began; with the word of God in diffusion as by a second 
Pentecost ; with the blessings of an enlightened church ; with 
the approval of that church’s head. 


1 Professor Shedd. 
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Was that man born in vain? Did he live in vain? Were 
a painter to ask for the subject of a picture commemorative of 
this great advance, one which would perpetuate the idea of a 
presiding influence over the whole, the best answer would be, 
paint Moses Stuart in his study at Andover, writing the dox- 
ology at the close of his exposition of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans: To God only Wise, through Jesus Christ, be glory for- 
ever. Amen. 


ARTICLE III. 
ARE WE A CHRISTIAN NATION? 


Ir were a question worth asking and worth answering, how 
far the expressions of Christian courtesy, Christian kindness, 
Christian culture and Christian civilization, are justified by the 
phases of the society and the time in which we live. We often 
hear our own land called, and we ourselves, perhtps, often call 
it a Christian land. How far is this use of language correct ? 
We often hear of the heathen with us at home, as well as those 
abroad. Where, in the case of the heathen at home, is the line 
which separates those heathen from the Christians, and what is 
an approximate proportion of the number of the one to the 
number of the other? We often speak and hear of our Chris- 
tian literature. What name shall we apply to that portion of 
our literature that is not Christian, and how large a part of 
what we read is that other portion? How deeply and radically 
does what we call Christian enter into the framework of so- 
ciety ? How much does it transpose and transform it? In one 
word, are we a Christian nation? Are we a Christian people ? 

I think no one can look at us as we are, and at the leading 
exponents of our natural life, and not admit that the language 
about ourselves, which we have been so freely using, is wrong, 
and that, taken as a whole, we are not a Christian, but a heathen 
people. This is said, not sensationally, not paradoxically, but 
with a careful weighing of words. It is no less true of those 
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great European nations which we call Christian, than it is of our 
own. There are huge populations whose rulers have, in past 
ages, acknowledged in a rude kind of way their allegiance 
to Christ, and then commanded their subjects to be baptized, 
with no more sense of the great meaning of the rite than had 
that colonel in our army, who, hearing that ten men had been 
baptized in a neighboring regiment, ordered a sergeant to deploy 
a squad of men, and take fifteen men of his regiment down to 
the river for baptism. The heartlessness of the so-called con- 
version of nations to Christianity, in past ages, is well pointed 
by this anecdote. But it caused great populations to assume the 
Christian name when they had not a spark of the Christian spirit, 
and to be baptized into the name and faith of Christ, when they 
knew no more than did that band of men whom the apostles en- 
countered, who had never so much as heard whether there is a 
Holy Ghost. This mere nominal Christianity became a tradi- 
tional thing ; its forms were handed down, its liturgies and rubrics 
became a kind of heirloom, and were so far effectual that under 
them some souls became participators in the Christian life. 
And now we have the spectacle of whole nations wearing an 
unmeaning yoke, bowing down ostensibly before the name of 
Jesus, calling themselves Christian nations, yet so destitute of 
the spirit of Jesus, and so devoid of any penetrating savor of 
Christianity, that the name Christian applied to them has be- 
come the saddest irony. We feel it to be so when we hear 
the title, Most Christian Majesty, applied to such voluptuaries as 
Louis the XIV. and XV. of France, and Charles the I. of 
England. But it is scarcely less so when we call such a nation 
as the French and the Italians, Christian ; scarcely less so when 
we throw that great, broad, comprehensive word over our land. 
In plain terms, then, and without disguise, what ure we in 
this matter? Plainly, then, and without disguise, we are a 
heathen nation with sporadic Christian communities, known as 


churches; and an aggregate of souls, which we may call the 
church of Christ. We differ in no essential particulars from 
those great and civilized nations amid which Paul preached. 
Our resemblances are in our external civilization, our differences 
in the number of the churches, and their relation to the aggre- 
gate population. We are in no real sense penetrated by the 
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Christian spirit. We feel it in a certain measure, and are to a 
certain extent influenced by it, but by no just and discriminating 
use of language can we be called a Christian nation. Were 
we able to pass at a step over the next two thousand years of 
the world’s history, this would look a great deal more evident to 
us than it does now. From that remote point of view we should 
look back on this crude civilization and see that this age, as a 
whole, is not only rude and barbarous, but that our community, 
as a whole, can rightly bear no name but heathen. We often 
speak of the heathen at our doors, and in our corrupt use of 
language we mean the bootblacks, who sleep in boxes behind 
ware-houses, and our newsboys, who lodge between piles of 
boards. But the line of demarcation lies a great deal nearer us 
than that. It does not mend the matter at all that our cities 
are well built and opulent, that we are surrounded by arts and 
science, the pomp of dress, the brilliance of courtly manners, 
the polish of softened tones, shaded lights and sweetly breathing 
music. Men appear to think these things connected with Chris- 
tianity, and repudiate the thought that they who enjoy all these 
appliances of luxurious life may, in spite of all, be classed as 
heathen. Philanthropy is organized into a kind of service of 
good, and morals are preached in the stead of Christ, and the 
name of Christian minister is given to men who conduct that 
service, and rise to no higher rank than wise and thoughtful 
moralists. We think of heathen as the vilest of our own out- 
casts, or the savages of the South Sea and India. The thought 
does not occur to us to compare ourselves with the races amid 
which the first apostles preached. We forget that when they 
took the name and the words of Jesus, and went into all the 
world to preach the Gospel to every creature, they mainly went, 
not into wild regions, where low and groveling superstitions 
reigned, not into such places as the islands of the Pacific and 
the jungles of India, and the plains of Central Africa; they 
went preéminently into the centres of a thoroughly developed 
civilization. Rome and Corinth, Athens and Ephesus, Smyrna 
and Antioch, were cities built with great splendor, with citizens 
arrayed in costly garments, living on luxurious viands, sur- 
rounded by objects of the rarest skill and the highest art. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XL. 15 
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Europe has come down to us to show that although there was 
not the comfort of our best homes, there was more than our 
greatest elegance ; and that, although there was not that diffu- 
sion of articles which make life more enjoyable in its physical 
aspects, there was a greater concentration of luxury in the 
hands of the rich and powerful. Pictures, statues, mosaics, 
furniture, baths, purple habiliments, table service of gold and 
silver, all those appointments which we associate with great 
wealth, were perfectly familiar in the cities and the countries 
whither the apostles went, and where they preached. And yet 
they went among the heathen. They drew to themselves at 
first, not the representatives of art and literature and fashion ; 
they drew the plain, unlettered and poor. Just as now, the two 
great bodies which confronted each other were the diminutive 
churches and the mass of the population; the churches poor, 
and in outward regard, feeble, and the mass of the population 
rich and voluptuous. A Christian world existing in a heathen 
world, then, just as now; the churches not so numerous in pro- 
portion as now, but shining out in the darkness with a light 
quite as luminous as do ours in the heathenism of our land and 
time. 

Let us look a little closer into this matter, and consider some 
of the phases of the heathen civilization which hems in our 
church, and which so coolly assumes the noble name of a civili- 
zation. ‘Take our literature, as, perhaps, the readiest and most 
available exponent of our national sentiment and ideas. In its 
main body it is not only a frothy, light, ephemeral mass of books 
and magazines, having no vitality, but it is entirely heathen in 
character. An Episcopal religious monthly, having occasion a 
month or two ago to criticise a work known as “Alger’s Genius 
of Solitude,” makes the blunt, but pertinent remark, that in its 
character it is entirely heathen, and is untouched by Christian 
ideas. .The observation is as just when applied to the larger part 
of the books and magazines which are poured from our press. 
Many of them are distinctly anti-Christian ; very many of them 
bear little trace that there is in this land a Christian church, or 
a Christian institution. They may sometimes breathe a humane 
spirit, but humane is another way of spelling human. 
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The secular literature of our day is a heathen literature. 
The great Christian doctrine of sin is not to be found in it. 
Take that extremely popular writer who is now visiting this 
country. There is much that is humane, kindly, cheerful ; 
there is much that is keenly aimed at folly ; there is a great deal 
that is quaint and queer ; there are all the phases of eccentricity ; 
there are terrible flings at dissenting ministers, and strange por- 
traits of hypocrites and rascals ; but nowhere in all their drol- 
lery and sparkle do they rise into the Christian atmosphere. 
Contrast them with Shakespeare, and how great the difference ! 
Dickens, a bright, clever, productive, amusing writer of things 
which do not reach down into the great realities of sin, nor up to 
the great realities of grace in Christ. Skakespeare, compre- 
hending almost beyond comparison the fact of sin, portraying 
it with consummate power, and linking it here and there with the 
work of Jesus, with such blended delicacy and skill that, as a 
theologian, he rises as high as he does as dramatist and poet. 

It were easy to cite other distinguished cotemporaries, showing 
the almost entire absence of Christian traits. The rise within 
our day of a heathen philosophy which sometimes calls itself 
transcendental, sometimes Brahmin, and sometimes the New 
England philosophy has made this painfully conspicuous in this 
part of the country, and has vitiated the literature of the land. 
Nor am I speaking now of dime novels and that whole mass of 
crude staples on bigamy, murder and seduction. I am speaking 
of the so-called highest class of books and magazines which are 
found on very many of our centre-tables, and in very many of 
our libraries. It is, as a mass, untouched by Christianity ; some 
of it even by morality. It is a heathen literature, and no man, 
by a lifetime of familiarity with it, would gain acquaintance with 
the simplest elements of Christian thought. 

Looking at our school book literature, the case is sadder still. 
It has with truth been said that, were a person to examine the 
whole series of one of our popular school readers, from the 
most juvenile to the most advanced, he would not find a sen- 
tence which would show that we had any claims whatever to be 
‘alled a Christian nation. Every thing relating to Christianity 
is ignored. There may be some attempts to impress the ele- 
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ments of morality, but none whatever to enforce the great 
truths of the Christian revelation. We not only exclude Chris- 
tian teaching from our schools, but we exclude Christianity from 
our school books. What wonder if our children grow up 
heathen ? 

It is, to a great extent, so with our daily press. Here and 
there is a journalist who makes his paper the medium of Chris- 
tian ideas and endeavors to disseminate not only morality but 
Christianity; but as a general rule, the newspapers of this 
country are on the side of the heathen. 

Capable of proof, as it is, that a certain kind of morality has 
come to as high perfection in ante-Christian times as since the 
day of Christ, and that it is a quality which grows out of human 
relations alone, it is plain that those so-called churches which 
steadfastly ignore the great primary truths of the Gospel, and 
which lay stress on morality alone, organizations which ignore 
the great fact of sin, and which therefore need no Saviour, and 
no Holy Ghost, and manifestly no trinity, it is plain that they 
stand outside of the real Christian portion of our nation, and’ 
are not different from those schools of morality which Plato and 
Socrates summoned around them in the heathen centres of the 
past. 

The talk, too, of the land is heathen. At prayer meetings, 
when Christians get together and spend an hour in mutual con-: 
ference, there is a rising out of the prevalent heathenism into a 
Christian atmosphere ; but do we need to be told that by far the 
larger part of the conversation which is current among us, is 
untinctured by Christianity? There are thousands and tens of 
thousands about us who from month’s end to month’s end hear 
not a sentence which is distinctively Christian, a sentence which 
is redolent of an immortal life, which acknowledges our fallen 
estate and a salvation through Christ. We know it is said that 
the ideas which came into vogue during the eighteenth century, 
and which are so prevalent now, respecting the brotherhood of 
man, are Christian, and that without Christianity there had not 
been this great rising of a democratic spirit and a demand for 
popular rights. It is a plausible position and one which for 
years has commanded our own assent. But when we reflect 
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that, connected with these prevalent ideas of the brotherhood of 
man, there is an apotheosis of man, a disposition to glorify hu- 
man nature, to ignore sin, and to make the human brotherhood 
a fraternity of natural saints and not of natural sinners, it may 
well be doubted whether Christianity or humanity has been the 
prolific mother of this widely disseminated conception. 

It hardly needs a deeper examination to make real to us the 
startling fact that we have been using that word with too free a 
tongue, applying it to qualities which do not deserve it, identify- 
ing it with our literature, which is mainly heathen, with our 
art, which is mainly heathen, with our civilization, which is 
mainly heathen. We have been calling ourselves a Christian 
land, and it does almost cause a thrill to be convinced that this 
is a mistake; that amid a rank, material, earthy civilization, 
our churches exist in their isolation, Christian centres, if we 
may call them so, sporadic groups of Christian men and women, 
bound by social and political ties to the great mass of heathen 
society, bound so closely, indeed, as greatly to affect the purity 
of their Christian life. 

This is a depressing view at the first blush. We have been 
calling ours a Christian land and age, and lo, it is but a heathen 
land and age after all. But there is a reverse picture. All 
this is but the dark setting which brings out the glory of real 
Christianity, and interprets the word of Christ: ‘*Ye are the 
light of the world: a city that is set upon a hill can not be hid.” 
Great as is the heathendom in which we live, appalling as are 
the frivolity, heartlessness, want of principle, which reign ; stark 
as is the materialism, and profound as is the want of sensibility 
to the great Christian ideas, there are lights in the gloom. 
There are churches, there are centres of spiritual life which are 
seen from afar. They are powerful in themselves, powerful as 
organizations, certainly powerful in their possibilities. But they 
are, perhaps, more powerful in the individual lives which are 
nourished at their altars. We do not know, nor can we conjecture 
just how much efficiency is to be expected of a church as such. 
It is possible that we have overrated it. It is possible that the 
church is intended to be a tender nursing mother to souls which 
shall draw from her breasts strength and hardihood, while the 
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mother remains gentle and weak-armed. But this is certain, 
that it is intended that Christians shall be full of power. ‘The 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
Here is the strength which is to overcome the world. 

The experience of religion is a mighty reinforcing of the 
natural vigor, determination and stability of the .character, 
‘ausing one to possess the moral power of a thousand. This is, 
at least, the normal result of conversion. A man truly regen- 
erated is changed from a reed into a rock. Of all the great 
forces which are operative around us, there is none more note- 
able, more grand and comprehensive, than a strong Christian 
man. There is something sublime in the ponderous mass and in 
the roar of Niagara.. There is something impressive in the calm 
power of a great steam engine in motion. There is a sense of 
titanic might when a great sledge-hammer comes crashing down 
and beats a shapeless mass of iron into symmetry and useful- 
ness. But before them all are the determination, the self- 
denial, the energy, the enthusiasm of the highest type of a 
Christian man. Who could see such a man as the venerable 
President of Williams College, Mark Hopkins, presiding at the 
annual meeting of the American Board; his “broad atlantean 
shoulders looking as if they could bear up the world,” without 
thinking that, great as is his intellect, his Christianity is the 
strongest part of the man? Who remembers the golden char- 
acter of Daniel Safford without recalling the herculean force 
which his Christian life gave him. Who ever knew George 
N. Briggs without feeling that it was not the first but the sec- 
ond birth that gave that man to the world ? 

These great Christian heroes, nourished. in our churches, are 
the strength of the land. Over this world of heathenism they 
shine like the morning star. Other Christians feel their power, 
‘atch the inspiration of their life and grow strong. There is no 
computing the reach of a grand Christian life. And these mén 
are increasing in number. Our colleges are giving them by 
scores to the world and filling our professions with them. In 
our cities our Christian young men are no longer to be found 
among the passive, the weakly. Though our land is an unre- 
claimed field, the centres of life are here. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE ABBE MULLOIS ON PREACHING. 


The Clergy and the Pulpit in their Relations to the People. By 
M. L’Abbé Istpore Muttors. Translated by George Percy 
Badger: and published by the Catholic Publication Society, 
New York. 1867. 


A FRESH, vigorous, and really valuable treatise on preaching 
the Gospel, by a Roman Catholic priest of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is a noticeable incident. Not but that this church has 
given us many elaborate rhetorical and scholastic essays on this 
subject. But here is a more pointed, practical, and thoroughly 
up with the times treatment of the artistic side of this hack- 
neyed, yet important topic, than any Protestant writer even, 
within our knowledge, has produced. The re-issue of the work, 
also, by authority, among us, is another sign that the Papal 
church in these States is no longer going to content itself with 
the dumb show of religious life and power, but is prepared to 
contest the race for the intellectual and spiritual control of the 
people, with the liveliest of us all: another illustration of the 
old adage—Disce ab hoste. 

Judged by its own odd dictum, that a sermon which is not 
plain is neither Christian nor French, we should call this book 
eminently both French and Christian: for while it fairly 
sparkles with spirit, it is plain and simple almost to literary 
nudity. It has a business air about it, and a free handling of 
its material, which is refreshing and inspiring. It has much of 
the stimulating force and abrupt suggestiveness of F. W. Rob- 
ertson’s sermons. One might suppose them to have been con- 
structed after its study, but for the difference in dates. It has 
not a slightest flavor of the schools or the lecture-desk, but 
rather reads like the earnest talk of a man who has studied his 
subject in contact with men as a means of direct and potent in- 
fluence over them. One might think that its author was more 


familiar with open air, street-corner preaching, than with 
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church and cathedral pulpits, did not his title-page tell us that 
he is one of the chaplains to the present emperor of the French. 
The additional office of “*Missionary Apostolic’’ may perhaps let 
some light into the matter. The book evidently comes from no 
carpet-knight. The author understands at least the rhetoric of 
his calling, and the nature of the French people, to’ whose 
mental and social conditions he has specially adapted his coun- 
sels. This makes his book no less suited to our needs, as it 
certainly thus assumes a much more readable style than belongs 
to most literature of this kind. 

The keynote of the discussion is given in the heading of the 
first chapter: ‘To address men well they must be loved much.” 
This idea comes to the surface everywhere. So cardinal is it 
with the author, that he has but just escaped running it into the 
extravagance of what the Romish priests call “the education of 
the heart,” as opposed to the culture of the intellect. Our au- 
thor does not commit that absurdity. His views of mental 
discipline and general education are well advanced. But “from 
the heart to the heart” is his first, second and third rule for 
effective preaching. A sermon is nothing without this. And this 
is a personal attachment to the pastor or priest, cemented by 
kindness and careful attention to individuals, even more than an 
affectionate way of addressing one’s hearers. “We have a 
mania, a rage for reasoning; but make the people love first, 
then you may reason, and will be understood. . . . Seize every 
opportunity of mixing with the people, and of showing them 
kindness: even those who seem the least promising. Are not 
all a source of good to those who love?” pp. 73 and 83. 

This is the constant refrain of the treatise. The preacher 
should be the father, the brother of his charge, on terms of 
close friendliness with them, gaining a power over them thus, out 
of the pulpit, to use as a principal help to the effectiveness of 
his sermons. He should study his people severally and thor- 
oughly, as a means of successfully dealing with them. That 
the Abbé has spent much thought on the varieties of character, 
comes out in his section on the peculiarities of the residents in 
large cities, small towns, and rural districts. These are sharply 
sketched, and will repay attention, as it is quite evident that 
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people abroad are in the main very like those with whom we 
have to do. 

Don’t scold. Talk less of what religion forbids, than of what 
it teaches and promises: less of the vices and more of the vir- 
tues. Very good; for querulous and severely condemning 
speech only frets and repels. But condemnation, direct and 
pointed, may be tenderly uttered, and often should be. We 
detect something very near to. finesse, and to decided error, in 
this connection. In the writer’s great solicitude to open the 
way, by kindness, to the hearer’s confidence, he would flatter an 
audience in an excess of French politeness. Men are not to be 
addressed as “unbelievers.” They do not like it. It offends 
their amour propre. ‘Real unbelief can not prevail in France. 
There is too much good sense, too much rectitude in the French 
mind, and too much moral beauty in the Gospel, to render ab- 
solute unbelief possible.” p. 129. This agrees poorly with Mr. 
Hamerton’s recent remark, that on a circuit of one hundred 
miles from Paris as a centre, the men are mostly deists, and the 
women only, Catholics. If French good sense and rectitude 
are to be graduated by the tendencies to religious faith among 
them, they must stand at very zero on the scale of European 
progress in civic as well as Christian virtues. The Abbé’s 
charity has misled him. ‘Until quite lately, there was hardly 
a discourse, addressed even to the people exclusively, which did 
not contain passages intended for unbelievers, or tirades against 
unbelievers, or apostrophes to unbelievers. The believers 
who were present were neglected for the sake of the unbe- 
lievers who were absent.” p. 128. We join him as to the 
“tirades.” But to take it for granted that all our hearers 
are what we want them to be, to tell them so for conciliation, 
as we are here advised, is carrying good nature to a dangerous 
extreme. Our main disagreement with this book lies just 
here: it does not hold a high enough ground spiritually, to meet 
the facts of the case, It fails in evangelical views of the 
truths which concern man and salvation. It is greatly defective 
in its recognition of the relations of Christ and the divine 
Spirit to the preacher’s and pastor’s work. It looks at the mat- 
ter from an external and ceremonial point, too obviously, and 
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does not regard preaching as the main agency in converting 
men from sin to holiness. Sermons are rather for persuading 
men to be good churchmen than to secure their vital renewal to 
a Christian life. Yet, at times, the writer seems to be awake to 
the real facts, and tells us that ‘there is scarcely any prevailing 
love of the truth; on the contrary, it is rather dreaded, and 
men manifest a strange pusillanimity when confronted with it.” 
p- 225. This would appear to-leave some room yet to talk to 
not a few in our congregations, as, in all practical senses, “un- 
believers.” The unbelief of the heart is as real and as evil as 
the unbelief of the head. 

But the hints here given for the making and the delivery of 
a discourse are admirable. Its beginning should be direct, vig- 
orous, and entirely clear. Your audience is expectant, silent. 
Boldly seize their attention with some strong thought. Avoid 
a rambling, shuffling introduction. Yet, if the pitch is taken 
too high in thought no less than in voiee, there will be a painful 
sinking before the end. There is a.middle point between too 
much dash, and a feeble commencement, which should be 
sought. ‘To spend five or ten minutes in getting under way, 
through a loose maze of inconsequential remark, is quite as bad 
as to vault entirely off the ground at the start. 

The divisions of a sermon should be rather in the speaker’s 
mind, than too conspicuously in his method. Truth should be 
put in positive terms—the “strong, self-reliant, and fearless 
affirmative.” It is rather to be affirmed, than proven, care 
being taken to affirm what God says only. Metaphysics and 
philosophy have given an air of much profoundness to our New 
England pulpit, and weakened its effectiveness in about the 
same ratio. It is quite safe to take fundamental.principles for 
granted in religious discourse, and to appeal to men’s convic- 
tions in enforcing duty. 

If objections are to be refuted, let it be “in language as 
prompt, striking and decisive, as that of the objection.” Finish 
it with a sharp, dexterous stroke. Dr. Beecher used to tell his 
students to serve these captious difficulties as you would kill a 
chicken : “Wring its head off in a minute”—suiting the action 
to the word. 
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Close up the sermon with a brief, neat, ‘‘sympathetic, vibrat- 
ing” peroration—something plain and strong, yet tender, 
which will be carried away. The old fashion of ending off 
with a graduated series of inferences, had a good use for in- 
struction: but the end of a sermon is the place rather for im- 
pression, to move to immediate action; and for this, better 
sharpen the close into a keenly pointed spear, than spread it 
out like a fan. 

In a good sense and for a good purpose, every preacher 
should aim at a popular delivery. Thisis a matter of thoughts, 
language, action. Thought should be true, fresh, timely, its 
mode of treatment keeping pace and tone with the progress of 
general culture. Style should be clear, simple, natural, not 
undressed, but especially not over-dressed. ‘Frenchmen like a 
bold, animated, lively—a telling style of speech: let us en- 
deavor, therefore, to attain it.” p. 279. Frenchmen are not 
peculiar in this. But to run this into the spasmodic, the sensa- 
tional, is the vice of weak and ambitious minds. The pulpit, 
we take leave to say, is not the place for pantomime, low comedy, 
coarse mimicry, nor stage tricks, generally. It has its proper 
field for a true and high dramatic art, both in the composition 
and the delivery of a sermon. This is worthy of cultivation ; 
and when naturally possessed, is a gift of rare excellence and 
power. But its exercise needs careful watching, for it ever 
tends to extravagance. And when its counterfeit is run into 
notice, and men, in search of the dramatic, become simply farci- 
cal, the spectacle is alike repellant to a sound taste and to a 
Christian sensibility. 

This vivacious priest believes in short services. Sermons of 
seven, ten, fifteen minutes long, he regards as sufficient for con- 
gregations just forming the habit of attending church, and for 
an appendage to the lengthy masses of his ritual. The practice 
of re-writing down a manuscript of thirty minutes to half that 
length, would be an excellent condenser for any one ; and how 
much truth can be packed into such compass, no one would 
guess who has not done it. Our people, however, will ordina- 
rily be better profited by discourses of thirty or forty minutes, 


if these are what they ought to be. But in some of our au- 
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thor’s hints for saving sanctuary-time, we heartily concur. 
“Pitch your music out of the window ... . or, take care, at 
Jeast, that the polkas with which your organist embellishes the 
Magnificat shall not occupy more than a quarter of an hour.” 
p- 189. The polkas or what not that prelude and interlude 
our hymns, might well surrender the precious minutes which 
they consume to far better uses. 

The author’s directions concerning the use of the voice are 
marked by good sense. Quality, not quantity of sound, is the 
important thing. ‘Well educated men attend less to sound 
than to articulation. The vowel is the letter that kills: the 
consonant is the spirit that vivifies . . .. The force of a word 
is entirely in the consonant, whereas it is often laid on the 
vowel.” p. 259. Yet a pure enunciation of the vowel sound, 
and just enough stress laid upon it, is indispensable to the full 
beauty and melody of spoken language. Such impurities as 
Jerusalum, influwnce, referunce, and the like, may be forcibly, 
but never elegantly, uttered. Avoid, however, the affectation 
of a too distinct expression of these sounds. 


“It appears to be frequently imagined that it requires as much ef- 
fort to discharge waves of air, as to hurl a heavy club into space ; but 
it is not so in the least. What is needed is, that the air should be 
compressed and triturated, and reduced into expressive and harmonious 
sounds. It is from misapprehension on this score that so many 
preachers fume and tire themselves and others, and that some appear 
like men who disgorge words which they have swallowed by mistake.” 
p. 266. 


So should a speaker also hold himself in well-poised repose, 
giving the impression of much reserved force, even in his most 
impassioned moods. A speaker, like a general, should never 
lose his self-command ; should never seem to be bringing all his 
power into action. To be master of the situation, he must 
be master of himself; or as M. L’Abbé puts it: he should “be 
carried away and yet possess himself, and retain self-possession 
while allowing himself to be carried away.” p. 258. 

We have at least made it obvious, in this review, that our 
author’s idea of a sermon is very contrary to that which Sydney 
Smith said is the great object of modern sermons—“to hazard 
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nothing: their characteristic is decent debility.” The clerical 
satirist, doubtless, was shooting at a mark near home, and 
probably hit it. There is enough, however, of this “decent 
debility” every where in the pulpit. There will be less of it if 
this little book is not merely swallowed, like the roll in the apoc- 
alypse, but is thoroughly digested by our clergy. It is rich in 
apposite incident and verification from actual life, and not a 
sentence of it is heavy or obscure. It has followed its own 
counsel to the preacher: “Be clear, exact, concise, impartial. 
Do not attempt to say every thing, but what you do say, say 
well,” 


ARTICLE  V. 


EXEGESIS. 
“In that day ye shall ask me nothing.”—John xvi. 23. 


Is it not strange that Unitarians should attempt to make this 
passage teach “That Christ here forbids his disciples to worship 
him”? But Dr. Ware and others have expressly affirmed this ; 
though they must have known that the word ‘spwzdé, here ren- 
dered “ask,” is not the word ever made use of in the Scriptures 
by mere men in supplicating Jehovah. It is not the word em- 
ployed in this same chapter to express this; vide verse 24: 
“Hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name”; “ask; and ye 
shall receive.”” In both these instances aiz/w is used; as it is in 
many other places where prayer to God is intended. 

But what is the wsus loquendi of ’spwzdw, the word here em- 
ployed ? 

1. It occurs fifty seven times in the New Testament; of 
which, in twenty one instances, it is employed in the sense of 
interrogating ; proposing a question for the sake of eliciting an 
answer; vide Matt. xvi. 13; xxi. 24; Mark iv. 10; Luke ix. 
45; xiv. 32; xix. 31; xx. 3; xxii. 68; John i. 19, 21, 25; viii. 
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7; ix. 2. 15, 19, 23; xii. 21; xvi. 5,19; xviii. 19; also in the 
LXX it occurs thirty nine times in the same sense. 

2. In five instances in the New Testament it is employed in 
kindly exhorting equals, or those considered as equals; vid: 
Phil. iv. 3; 1 Thess. iv. 1; v. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 1,2; John v. 2. 

3. It is used nineteen times in supplicating something of 
equals, or those addressed as equals; vide Matt. xv. 23; Mark 
vii. 26; Luke iv. 38; v. 3; vii. 3; viii. 37; xiv. 18,19; xvi. 
27; John iv. 40, 47; xix. 31, 38; Acts iii. 3; x. 48; xvi. 39; 
xvill. 20; xxiii. 18, 20. 

4. It is used in three instances in inviting to dinner; vide 
Luke vii. 36; xi. 37; John iv. 31. 

It is thus evident, from the use of the word, in forty eight 
instances in the New Testament, and thirty nine in the Lxx, 
that is eighty seven places, that it is the language of equals in 
their customary intercourse, and not in divine **worship.” 

5. This prepares the way for considering another class of 
texts in which it is used by Christ in reference to his interces- 
sions with the Father; vide John xiv. 16; xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 
twice, and also in verses 15 and 20. 

But is it not here, also, the language of equals, in an employ- 
ment to which the Saviour is consecrated for ever more? To 
deny it will be begging the question and assuming what Uni- 
tarians are bound to prove; that Christ is in no sense equal 
with the Father. Until this be proved, we may claim that 
Christ approached his Father in behalf of the children of men, 
just as men besought Christ in behalf of their friends; that is, 
as equals. 

6. But the question then returns, What is the sense of the 
passage, “In that day ye shall ask me nothing” ? 

By recurring to verse 19 of this chapter, it will be seen that 
the disciples wished to interrogate Christ as to his meaning in 
verse 16: ‘A little while and ye shall not see me, and again a 
little while and ye shall see me, because I go to the Father.” 
They could not tell “what he saith,” verse 18. Now Jesus 
knew that they were desirous to ask him, ‘spwrd ; to interrogate 
him as to what he meant by ‘‘a little while, and ye shall not see 
me ; and again, a little while, and ye shall see me” ? 
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He proceeds to answer the question, that they had not yet 
presumed to ask: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, that ye shall 
weep and lament; but the world shall rejoice ; and ye shall be 
sorrowful ; but your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” “I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice; and your joy no 
man taketh from you”; evidently promising that after his res- 
urrection all things would be made plain. ‘In that day ye shall 
ask me nothing’; ye shall have no need to interrogate me for 
the sake of eliciting an explanation, for then “I will speak no 
more to you in proverbs; but I shall show you plainly of the 
Father.” They would have sufficient knowledge without in- 
terrogating him ? 

And observe the effect of all this upon the disciples: “Now 
we are sure that thou knowest all things; and needest not that 
any should ask thee”; interrogate thee. And they also said: 
“Lo! now speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb”—no 
dark saying that needs explanation ! 

It is the plainest case in the world, that in verse 23 he does 
not forbid his disciples to worship him. But he meant to say 
that they would have no need to ask questions, because he 
should have then explained all dark sayings ! 





ARTICLE VI. 


APOLLO AMONG THE EDITORS. 


“Wilt thou have music? Hark, Apollo plays.” 
—Taming of the Shrew. 


WE never saw Theodore Tilton, and therefore can not an- 
swer whether he has 
“The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 
But he certainly has the “‘poet’s pen” which 


. gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 





Our first knowtedge of him came from the pamphlet that re- 
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corded the tilt on Henry Ward Beecher, his pastor, upon the, 
question of devoting the contributions of the Plymouth church 
to the American Board. In that controversy, we sympathized 
with the pastor, although we thought the triumph was with the 
layman. It was an apt illustration of that poetical figure rela- 
ting to Kirk White’s death. The shaft that killed the eagle, 
was winged by the eagle’s plume. Mr. Beecher had furnished 
his parishioner for the tournament, and had gone down in the en- 
counter. This Theodore Tilton seemed to us, like Minerva, to 
spring full armed from the brain of Jupiter. And we have 
watched his words and career with interest, many times with 
admiration, ever since. The Editor of the Independent will 
surely excuse us for saying, that in our own private judgment, 
he is not a little lax in theology, will find the “True Church,” 
which he is seeking, a mirage, a ‘No Church,” underrates the 
importance of creeds, is beside himself on the question of female 
suffrage—a pardonable piece of chivalry on the part of a poet 
—and somewhat too careless of how he uses the vast power 
which is wielded by the journal he edits. There, we have made 
a clean breast of it. And we can not but add our hearty felici- 
tation that whatever has been the basis of the Independent 
during the last few years, we have now the pledge that it shall 
be used to promote the interests of evangelical religion. We 
hope this pledge will be nobly redeemed. 

But, this difference of views does not prevent the recognition 
of his wonderful versatility of power, and the acknowledgment 
of many an obligation to him for his spirited and clarion-toned 
discussion of public affairs. He has been one of the truest men 
in the country to the cause of human freedom. If, in some in- 
stances, he has seemed reckless in his strictures on men and 
measures, he has yet often handled current questions with 
the fire of the poet, the moral instinct of the true reformer, and 
the far-sightedness of the statesman. When Horace Greeley 
was halting and vacillating, when Henry Ward Beecher was 
unaccountably voiceless or inarticulate, had reached that turn 
in life when, as he thinks, all men become conservative, he 
never flinched, nor allowed the trumpet to give an uncertain 
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sound. He tolled the bell “Roland,” so that the nation heard 
and rallied again and again. 
“Bell never yet was hung 


Between whose lips there swung 
So grand a tongue.” 


The tone of other papers has wavered; of the Independent 
never. Like Wendell Phillips, whatever has been attained, it 
has led on to something beyond. It has been a sort of hair- 
shirt upon the back of the Christian public; to keep them 
awake, and to nettle them to duty. 

We owe Theodore Tilton, too, our thanks for his sketch of 
Mrs. Browning, the most life-like delineation, and the most ap- 
preciative notice of her that has ever been written. It was a 
labor of love, and is most sweetly and reverently done. And 
the man who has done so much to interest his young coun- 
trymen and countrywomen in this most queenly of characters 
and minds which the world ever saw, ought to be publicly 
thanked for it. American thought and literature have been 
most seriously helped by it, and the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity scarcely less benefited. 

Now, this man Tilton, this war editor, has published a vol- 
ume of poems dedicated to three oak-enwreathed initials, “E. 


R. T.,” probably the original of this couplet in his “Confession 
of Faith”: 


“I love one woman with a holy fire 
Whom I revere as priestess of my house.” 


Many of these poems, perhaps most of them but ‘The Sexton’s 
Tale,” which gives title to the book, have appeared in the col- 
umns of the Independent. They are of almost every class, and 
of a good variety of metres. The first and longest, the one 
above mentioned, a narrative, is very full of beautiful simplicity, 
and yet contains, here and there, strung upon this thread of 
simplicity, a brilliant of sparkling brightness. Take these lines, 
for example : 
“Ah, well! the ways of God are right: 
My Lady’s babe was born at night: 
My Lady died at morning-light. 
VOL. VIIr.—NO. XL. 16 
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“Sweet, fragile stalk! that grew too rare 
The burden of its bud to bear, 
And broke while blossoming so fair!” 
In our judgment there is a single flaw in this poem, and that is 
in the ninth verse : 
“For while the priest was at the prayer, 
The Duke, the devil knows from where !— 
Uprose behind the married pair!” 
Now, with all deference to the author, why not say 


“The Duke—no mortal knew from where!” 


We think that these attempts to delineate the profanity of char- 
acters in verse ought to be discarded. ‘Though Sheridan is 
known to be profane, it is a defect in Read’s graphic lyric 
“Sheridan’s Ride,” that in our readings of it we must encounter 
that “terrible oath,” with which he put his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks. If men will take the name of God, or of his Satanic 
majesty, in vain, let not the poets embalm the oath! 

This poem contains some very fine descriptive passages. 
Read these lines describing the flight of the heroine of the tale: 
“And mutely as a mouse could stir, 

To me came down in hood and fur, 
And asked, Was I a friend to her?” 
Again, in a previous stanza: 
“The Knight, unhanded, never spoke, 
But stood as dumb as when an oak 
Replies not to the thunder-stroke.” 
These lines need no italicizing. Take also the following coup- 
lets from “The True Church”: 
“Just then, upon a maple spray, 
Two orioles perched and piped a lay,— 
Until the gold beneath their throats 
Shook molten in their mellow notes.” 
This is exquisite. There is nothing in Keats’ “St. Agnes’ 
Eve” that is finer. 
Here is something from “The Strange Preacher of Padua” : 
“Next day at matins, while a thousand eyes 
Were gazing at a shaft of fluted stone, 


To which (as when a swallow builds her nest 
Against a beam) the pulpit clung.” 
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What a perfect picture in that simile! 

“The King’s Ring,” “The Lotus Planter,” “Pierre Cardi- 
nal’s Faith,” “The Monk’s Matin,” are very graceful specimens 
of the narrative poem, enfolding the -instructor’s lesson or 
moral, ‘The Parson’s Courtship” is quaint and Puritanic and 
true, though we think the stress laid on “uncommitted sin” in 
the twelfth stanza rather a slur ; almost like an insinuation that 
the old parson neglected the sins he had committed for those he 
had not. “Uncommitted sin” the Saviour taught to be sin. 

It was “uncommitted sin” that he spoke of and condemned in 
his Sermon on the Mount, where he taught his disciples that the 
standard of the Pharisees was no standard for them. How 
beautifully a serene old age is described in this line : 
“Till sweetly fading out at last, 
They left the tale that I have told.” 

The most touching poem, the most pathetic and thrilling, is 
“The Captain’s Wife,” one of the best war poems which our : 
struggle inspired. “Red, White and Blue,” and “To the 
Bride Isabel” are examples of very elaborate and skillful writ- 
ing; where the shade and turns of thought are most delicate 
and exquisite. The last verse of the last poem deserves to be 
transcribed, it is so burdened with fullness of thought and feel- 
ing, but we have no right to steal all the sweets of this volume. 

There are also serious poems here of a very high order. Take 
as specimens, ‘The Crown of Thorns,” ‘The Victory of Life,” 
and “The Prayer of the Nations.” The last is full of the sub- 
limest of conceptions, most consistently and impressively carried 
out. The first has all the quaintness of George Herbert, while 
it is free from his unpleasant conceits, and sometimes difficult 
versification. 

And last, not least, we come to “The Fly” and “The Hun- 
gry Kittens.” If the children could vote, as Theodore Tilton 
wants the mothers to, or if the mothers could vote for them— 
and on this question we would not deny their right to suffrage 
—“The Fly” is one of the most successful poems for children 
ever written. Indeed, we think that this author’s genius is as 
clearly shown in his “Golden Haired Gertrude,” as in any of his 
If “Cinderella” does not look out, this new favor- 





productions. 
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ite will have her place in the hearts of the children, and of the 
children of larger growth, too. Do let it be printed in cheaper 
style. For our part, we think “Golden Haired Gertrude” just 
as beautiful a prose-poem as the imagination of man ever con- . 
ceived. 

And now we have only to bring this article to a conclusion, 
by saying in the language of “‘Love’s Labor Lost” 

“The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.” 

We do not write in the interest of the author or his publish- 
ers—Sheldon & Co.—who have so tastefully fulfilled their part 
in paper, type and illustrations. But we are very sure that no 
one can examine this volume without the feeling that this man 
deserves, and has won, an honorable place among American 
poets; that Apollo has actually, though not for the first time . 
in the history of American letters, appeared among the editors, 
tuning his harp and striking his notes in an editor’s sanctum. 





ARTICLE VII. 


A MONTH IN EGYPT. 


A montH in Egypt, amongst the bazaars and mosques of . 
Cairo, sailing on the Nile amidst the wonderful verdure and 
fruits created by its waters, wandering over the ruins of Mem- 
phis and Thebes, capitals of the ancient kingdom, visiting tem- 
ples, climbing pyramids and surveying the monuments at large 


of former Egyptian grandeur, id well be regarded a golden 
era in one’s life. 


A party of six Americans, of which the writer was one, ar- 
rived from Naples at the Hotel de l'Europe in Alexandria, Feb- : 
ruary 2, 1867. Three days sufficed to view that best port of 
the Eastern Mediteranean, permitting one to observe the wind- 
mills strung along the level coast, examine Pompey’s Pillar and 
Cleopatra’s Needles, call up past magnificence, establish histori- 
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cal associations and glance at the costumes, modes of life and 
activities of the present inhabitants. But Cairo demanded longer 
time. ‘The narrow streets and grotesque buildings of this second 

e city of the Ottoman Empire, its impenetrable harem-walls and 
guarded, latticed windows, the weird associations of scymitered 
Turks and captive dark-eyed women, all the romance and 
magic, in fine, of the Arabian Nights Entertainments,—ten days 
hardly sufficed to take in the full impression of them, and to ap- 
preciate the city as, next to Damascus, the best representative of 
Oriental and Saracenic life. Eighteen days were devoted to 
the Nile and its associated wonders. This accomplished, emerg- 
ing from the gemmed and emerald valley, we left the country 
by way of the Isthmus of Suez and took our course into the 
desert of Arabia. It was a month of excitement and delight, 
that can never be forgotten. 

The Caliph Omar, A. D. 648, requested a delineation of 
Egypt so exact and vivid, that he might imagine he saw the 
beautiful country with his own eyes. His lieutenant Amrou 
replied in these words: “O prince of the faithful, picture to 
yourself an arid desert and a magnificent country within, em- 
braced between two mountain ranges. Along the valley, flows 
a beneficent river, the source of its productions and wealth. 
At a fixed time in the year all the springs of the country come 
to pay this King of the rivers the tribute Providence has laid 
upon them. Under the guidance of the sun and moon, the wa- 
ters then increase, leave the river bed, cover all the face of 
Egypt and deposit there a fertilizing mud. Light boats, innum- 
erable as the palm leaves, now form the only communication be- 
tween village and village. When the waters are no longer nec- 
essary for enriching the soil, the docile river returns to its 
destined bounds and permits the imparted treasure to be gath- 
ered. A people, doomed like the bee to labor only for others, 
work lightly the surface of the soil, deposit the seed therein and 
await the bounty of Him who causes the crops to grow and 
mature. The germ is unfolded, the stalk rises, the ear is 
formed. Dew supplies the place of rain and assists the humid- 
ity of the soil. A most abundant harvest is gathered, after this, 
sterility again returns. Thus, O prince of the faithful, Egypt 
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presents in turn the aspect of a dusty desert ; a silvery, liquid 
plain ; a black, muddy swamp; a green, waving meadow ; a par- 
terre adorned with flowers and a land covered with golden har- 
vests. Praised be the Creator of so many marvels.” 

This vivid description of river, fields and people is as true for 
to-day as for the era of the Saracen conquest, when it was 
given. It would hold true, also without doubt, if given for decades 
of centuries previous to the inroads of the Arab warrior. 

Resolved to view the Nile under the best conditions practica- 
ble, two of our party entered into prompt negotiations with the 
agent of the Egyptian Steam Navigation Company at Cairo, 
Mustafa Bey, and arranged for the charter of a steamer fitted 
to accommodate eighteen passengers. These were readily se- 
cured at the hotels of the city; and on the last day of the fast 
of Ramadhan, we were enabled to solve the vexed question, 
satisfactorily at least to ourselves, whether Egypt and its antiqui- 
ties can best be “done” with the “dahabieh” or Nile-boat, or 
by steam. Without doubt there are vexations and discomforts 
on the regular-line steamers; but under the arrangements now 
made ve were neither required to spend two months on the 
river, nor were we subjected to the arbitrary plans of others. 
We had secured a substantial iron steamer with an Arab cap- 
tain and crew, devout Mussulmen ; a cook, not entirely devout, 
but furnishing abundant and good fare; an intelligent Scotch 
physician ; a Nubian dragoman of decided color and accomplish- 
ments ; a state-reom for each passenger, and a commodious saloon 
in common ; all subject to our control, to go when, and where, and 
to stay as long as we pleased. Two pounds sterling per day 
each, or thirty six pounds per day for the party, we did not 
regard extravagant for the effective accomplishment of a voyage 
of all river voyages supremest, and which, with a fond desire not 
unlike that of good Mussulmen for the shrine at Mecca, all ex- 
cursionists hope to make once at least before emigrating from 
the planet. This party was delightfully constituted, and the 
excursion was a complete success. 

The scene on leaving Boulak, the port of Cairo, was both 
animated and picturesque. An hour or more previous, the Bey 
with several friends and his Arab secretaries met us on the 
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promenade deck of the steamer. There, in the midst of a com- 
pany of swarthy spectators, we counted out the gold napoleons 
in payment of the’sum stipulated for the full voyage, and re- 
_ceived written acknowledgments in Arabic ; for which we were 
but little the wiser ; yet all was satisfactory. Some time passed 
in such interchange of sentiment with Turks, Arabs and the 
mixed races represented, as could be effected through the drago- 
man and by the natural methods ; among which we found eyes 
and ears important, the tongue having but comparatively little 
office. Caste was fully apparent about us, and infinite noise. 
The Arabs appear to be the noisiest race on the face oi the 
earth. When leaving Alexandria for Cairo, by rail, how the 
steam engine ever got out of the station-house without being 
stunned by the wild vociferations of the crowd, I have not 
been able to understand, to this day. Here all Arab tongues 
were in full action, yet nothing surprising, or as I suppose un- 
usual, occurred. Some twelve thousand Turks, among the two 
or three millions of people in Egypt, have been masters of the 
country for centuries. Centuries of hauteur and scorn for the 
herd around, seemed concentrated in the countenance of the 
Bey, though a residence of years in England, our gold, and 
possibly some higher sentiment, alleviated his aspect towards us. 
We ever found him lofty in bearing yet courteous in manner and 
speech, and, while having obviously a decided will of his own, he 
habitually employed the usual Oriental phrases, expressing sub- 
mission to the will of God. One incident I can not forget. 
Within the space left open on the deck before him, there 
approached, apparently on some business item, a man in rich 
Eastern costume, and of strikingly intellectual countenance, but 
manifesting an appearance of profoundest obsequiousness and the 
most abject fear I ever saw in mortal. Had the Bey been 
lord of the realm, and a most capricious tyrant, and had he 
been in position, by a beck, to have sent him to the bastinado or 
the bow-string, the liability could not have been more clearly indi- 
cated in this man’s expressions and movements in that public 
place. Yet by every personal token, he was greatly the superior 
of the Turk. His face was one of those that ever afterwards 
haunt you. 
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At length, all things arranged, the steamer was committed to 
our charge and, after interchange of courtesies, our dusky friends 
retired to the shore, the boat parted from the bank (Wednesday, 
Feb. 6th,) and we were on the Nile. For a time, we passed 
among islands occupied with beautiful palaces and gardens. The 
summer residence of the Viceroy, the harem and the palace 
of Ibrahim Pasha, structures of a light and cheerful architec- 
ture and of great extent and elegance, came successively in 
view. Groves of superb date trees, sycamores and acacias rose 
in the midst of beautiful fields. Palm trees were every where 
conspicuous on the river banks, the straight shafts and feathery 
tops marking their outlines against the cloudless sky. It seemed 
far more a romance than a reality. Emerging soon from the 
islands, we plunged into the full current of the broad river, 
when suddenly, on our right, on the extended plain, naked 
against the western sky, there stood the Pyramids, simple, sub- 
lime, silent as eternity. How those lonely forms thrilled the 
soul! We afterwards visited them, and the dream of childhood 
was fully realized; but I must not attempt an account of them 
now. During the few remaining hotrs of light, we passed on 
to Sakkarah, near the ancient Memphis, and thus the voyage of 
the majestic river was fairly begun. 

The Nile has at last yielded up the mystery of its sources, a 
mystery for so many ages hidden from the world, and_ so effect- 
ually baffling its science and its enterprise. The system of 
waters is two-fold. Lakes, lying in Central Africa, far up un- 
der the equator, supply a stream of sufficient volume to support 
the river from the draught of evaporation and absorption, but 
not sufficient for the overflow of its banks. The annual flood 
bringing down the soil which has created the Delta, and which 
fertilizes Egypt, has its origin in Abyssinia. The rains, falling 
there in June, send down their waters, through the Blue Nile 
and Athara affluents, to the parent river, so that the banks be- 
low are not of sufficient capacity to contain the volume. The 
manner in which those tributaries bestow their gift is vividly de- 
scribed by Sir Samuel Baker, an English traveller: 

“Yesterday,” he says, speaking of the Atbara, “there was a barren 
sheet of glowing sand, with a fringe of withered bush and trees on its 
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borders, that cut the yellow expanse of the desert. For days we had 
journeyed along the exhausted bed; no bush could boast a leaf; no 
tree could throw a shade; crisp gums crackled upon the stems of the 
mimosas ; the sap dried upon the burst bark, sprung with the wither- 
ing heat of the simoom. In one night there was a mysterious change, 
I was lying half asleep upon my bed, by the margin of the river, when 
I fancied that I heard rumbling like distant thunder. The low unin- 
terrupted roll appeared to increase in volume, although far distant 
Hardly had I raised my head to listen more attentively, when a con- 
fusion of voices arose from the Arabs’ camp. They rushegl into my 
camp shouting in the darkness, ‘El bahr! ‘El bahr! (the river! the 
river!) The river was. coming down; and the distant thunder was 
the roar of the approaching water. The people asleep on the river’s 
bed were aroused. ‘The waters had arrived ‘like a thief in the night’! 
Dust and desolation prevailed yesterday ; to-day, a magnificent stream, 
some five hundred yards in width, and from fifteen to twenty feet in 
depth, flowed through the dreary desert.” 

Thus, the explanation of the Nile phenomena is perfect ; the 
equatorial lakes supply the river, but the Abyssinian rains pro- 
duce the overflow, and contribute the fertilizing deposit. 

Yet how difficult to make real the fact that the waters now 
flowing past, have travelled more than two thousand miles since 
they left the parent lakes, and that, through all the immense 
journey, they have been redeeming the land from desolation 
and death. The river truly devotes its life-power to this work ; 
for here there is not half the width or volume of water found 
five hundred miles above. It is remarkable, also, that from the 
cataract of Syene to the sea, not a drop of water enters the 
river from either side, or from any source, except from most 
infrequent showers, and the distillations of the dew. 

The tenth day after leaving Cairo brought us to Luksor, the 
site of ancient Thebes. Every day, in our upward course, the 
river impressed us more deeply with its majesty. As the vol- 
ume of water enlarged, the banks became higher, the land slop- 
ing away on the right hand and the left, towards the foot of the 
hills. From the tops of the trees, often level with our angle of 
vision, it was easy to discover that the bed of the river is above 
the surface of the fields; so that, by piercing the banks, it has 
been practicable to construct canals for the purpose of irrigation. 
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These, in order not to tap the stream too deeply, are made 
shallow at the river-line, but are. afterwards deepened and en- 
larged, and are generally conducted to the outer borders of the 
cultivated fields to guard against the encroachments of the desert. 
I have often admired the hydraulics of the Merrimack, in the 
ceaseless flow of the waters issuing from the lakes and the de- 
files of the Franconia and the White Mountain, ranges, leaping 
over perpetual falls, detained in their course to turn innumera- 
ble wheels and spindles, hastening on to the sea, caught up by 
the sun, driven back by easterly winds to the same mountain 
sides, and again precipitated down the same descents, evermore 
to go the same round and accomplish the same ends. But here 
a vast river, descending from the equator to the Mediterranean, 
rolls along above the surface-level of the country, and is dis- 
tributed over the broad surface of a kingdom, turning the desert 
into a paradise, and creating a realm for the habitation of man. 
In a country where there is no rain nor manure, and where the 
plough is hardly known, grand powers, at an immense distance, 
unite to maintain the most magnificent vegetation and husbandry 
on the face of the globe. And this they have done for a period 
beyond the memory of man. 

The clear air and admirable temperature seemed Constantly 
to administer a soothing influence, disposing one to muse, and 
perhaps moralize on the course of life and the management of 
the world. For this, indeed, the associations of the region 
offered much incentive. It was the middle of February. The 
days were uniformly bracing in the morning, and afterwards 
bright and beautiful; often suggesting the opening stanza of 
Herbert’s familiar hymn : 

. “Sweet day! so cool, so calm, ¢o bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky: 


The dews shall weep thy fall to-night 
For thou must die.” 


The suggestion was rather of the bridal than of the tears, 
for we knew that another bright day, twin sister to the last, 
would return with the morrow. Yet it must be confessed that 
some sentiment more potent still might be requisite to cause 
pensive thought in the irrepressible young life of Chicago, the 
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Empire State, Massachusetts and other parts, as represented by 
the ladies and gentlemen on board the “Kaserkyah” steamer, 
ploughing its way up the Nile. Still we were all susceptive, and 
the gods of air, earth and water did not exert their charms in 
vain. 

There was, however, a certain monotony in the scenery, 
which one acknowledged after atime. The mountain ranges ex- 
tending along the river in parallel lines on either side, not distant 
enough toconceal their aridity, the level fields of magnificent green 
spread out everywhere from their foot to the river, the constant 
recurrence of trees of the same form, and of clumps of sycamores 
and acacias, like islands emerging from the green, the intermin- 
able river with its heightening banks, as we ascended towards 
the south, the eye would sometimes tire at these. Still new 
points of interest frequently arose ; Fellah villages, with a few 
palm trees, a minaret or a sheik’s tomb, formed points of attrac- 
tion, and the style and modes of life were always strange. 
Morning and evening, lines of donkeys and their riders were 
always visible on the river banks, going from, and returning to 
their homes. The poor, half-naked Fellahs raising water with 
the “shadouf”’ to irrigate the fields continually appeared. At the 
villages the women and girls came in large numbers down to the 
river’s edge, and with their earthen jars carried away water on 
their heads for domestic uses; and a crowd usually gathered at 
the landing on the arrival of the steamer. We stopped at 
Benisouef, the capital of a province, where was the residence 
of a governor; and, under the guidance of Hassam, the drago- 
man, we went through the town and bazaar; after which, we 
were conducted to a native restaurant, a dismal, dark, and sooty 
place, where we took a cup of coffee, and declined the offer of 
pipes. The streets were very narrow, crooked, and filthy. The 
houses were built of sun-dried bricks and stones, cemented to- 
gether, with apertures above, for windows, without glass, and 
the bare ground for floors. We also visited Siout, the capital 
and most important town of Upper Egypt. It is a place of 
twenty thousand souls, and has a notable palace built by Ibra- 
him Pasha, remarkable for the extent and beauty of its gar- 
dens. The tumular grottos, on the west side of the town, 
are numerous, and some of them of considerable antiquity. 
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The view from a very high hill above the Necropolis is magnifi- 
cent. As far as the eye can see to the utmost horizon, north 
and south,’the Nile winds along, a beautiful silver thread, in 
the midst of a belt of green, crossing an enormous circle of utter 
desolation. The hills of Libya and an ocean of sand-ridges and 
billows extend off behind on the west, and hills equally desolate 
bound the view on the east. The valley before you is perhaps 
five miles wide, covered with wheat coming to the ear and other 
crops, and is unspeakably green and beautiful. These are the 
fields that for ages fed Constantinople and ancient Rome. It 
seems as though they would feed a world. Yet, here and there 
you discover plats of sand in the midst of the green, indicating 
the struggle that, from a dateless antiquity, has been going on 
between the powers of life and desolation. The prosperity of 
Siout is due in great degree to the commerce of Darfour. The 
annual caravan of many thousand camels brings ivory to this 
place as the great entrepot. Among the Copts residing here 
there is a very interesting mission, sustained by a branch of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States. A portion of our 
party visited the Mission school, and were highly pleased with 
the proficiency of the children in the Arabic. 

We went ashore also at Girgeh and Keneh, chief towns in 
provinces higher up on the river. At the former, we saw 
houses and bazaars of sun-dried bricks, with gloomy walls, 
narrow and intricate streets, lanes and blind alleys; snarling 
dogs also, a mixture apparently of the fox and wolf, setting up 
a howl together and threatening an attack, if not executing it. 
Hassam took us to the Coptic church, where we examined the 
sacred books. These had an air of decided antiquity. There 
were also pictures of the Virgin and child, and carvings of 
olden times. These I was interested to see on Egyptian 
soil. The like things engaged me less, subsequently, at Jeru- 
salem., The Copts, it is alleged, are the less mixed descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of the land. Here also we visited 
the Latin convent, the oldest of the four or five Roman Cath- 
olic establishments in Egypt. Ascending a tall minaret, the 
relic of a ruined mosque, a good view of the town and region 
presented many indications of decay and wretchedness. On 
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arriving at the boat again, we discovered that we had come 
back a much larger company than we had gone out, or than 
had been arranged for ; so that for a day or two, the agility in the 
various quarters of our cheerful craft was prodigiously in- 
creased ; and Girgeh has been exalted to undying fame in the 
memory of at least a dozen and a half Americans. The next 
day we took donkeys and rode to the village of Keneh, two 
miles away, on the east side of the river. It was market-day. 
The people, camels and donkeys were so numerous with their 
wares, grains, fruits and products of all kinds, that it was almost 
impossible to force a way through the streets. The streets, 
houses and people were entirely like those we had seen in other 
villages on the river. 

The condition of the great mass of people in Egypt is 
wretched in the extreme. ‘The population comprises Arabs, 
Turks and Copts. The latter classes are small. The Arabs 
are divided into City-Arabs, Felléhs (or Felléhin) and Bedawin. 
The Fellahs, who are cultivators of the soil, and are bound to 
it, are the greatly predominating class. A considerable part of 
this country belongs to the Viceroy anda small body of great pro- 
prietors ; and the man who farms an estate for them has a right 
to the labor of those who dwell on it. The giving of wages is, 
in great degree, optional with him. These facts tell the’story. 
Rapacity is almost unbounded. It has been estimated that the 
fellahs pay, in money, or kind, or personal service, at least 
ninety five per cent. on the products of their labor. Hence little 
is left above what is absolutely necessary to support life. And 
so it has been from the time of the Pharaohs, through the Per 
sian, Greek, Roman and Saracen conquests to the present time. 
The present Mussulman rule over Egypt is perfectly atrocious ; 
yet it would seem to be incapable of reform; if improved, it 
must be destroyed. 

At Thebes, we reached the place long the seat of Egypt’s 
power, the centre of its grandeur and pride. The whole valley 
indeed, from Assouan to the sea, was filled with structures reared 
by the civilization indigenous here. But ruin has extensively 
overtaken them. At Hieropolis, below Cairo, sacred by associa- 
tions of Joseph and Asenath his wife, there stands but a single 
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obelisk of red granite, covered with hieroglyphics, to indicate 
the site of the temple where the priest, her father, officiated. 
At Gizeh and southward, the pyramids extend in long line, 
rising grandly from their immovable bases and sharply piercing 
the sky, injured by time and the power of man, but undestroyed 
and apparently permanent as the earth itself. At Memphis, once 
a seat of learning and power, nearly every trace of former mag- 
nificence is lost, and all is silence and death. At Beni Hassan, 
sepulchral monuments greatly defaced, and delineations of an- 
cient life and customs, still remain. At Denderah, a temple 
is found, the best preserved of all in Egypt, yet much dilapida- 
ted, and mounting only to the time of the Ptolemies, presenting 
also sculptures of Cleopatra and Casarion her son. But at 
Thebes are the grandest and most magnificent ruins of the 
whole series. On the east side of the river are ruins of the 
temples and royal palaces of Luksor and Karnak ; on the west 
side, are the temple of Kournah, the Ramesseion (formerly 
the Memnonium) the two statues of Memnon, the temple and 
palace of Medinet Abou and the remarkable tombs of the 
Kings. 

Though the hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, never 
existed, the city extended over a very large area, and in its 
palmy days must have presented a scene of imposing magnifi- 
cence. From the hills above the tombs, the outline is ex- 
ceedingly impressive still. - Thoroughly to examine all the 
monuments would require as many months as travellers ordina- 
rily bestow days upon the task. Some are more impressed with 
the immense structures of Medinet Abou. Those of Karnak 
more fully enlisted my interest, perhaps from having more leis- 
urely and thoroughly examined them. This group of edifices 
had its grand entrance on the western or river side. The way 
of approach was by a magnificent avenue of more than three 
hundred feet in length, on the sides of which were ranged 
sphinxes of black granite, in two rows, with bodies of lions and 
heads of rams. This avenue conducts to an immense quadran- 
gular tower with inclined front, pierced with a large portal. 
This tower, or pylon, is three hundred and forty eight feet in 
breadth, forty six in depth, and one hundred and thirty five 
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in height, and conveys some idea of the immensity of the tem- 
ple. Passing through the gateway, we enter an immense court, 
three hundred and seventeen feet by two hundred and fifty 
nine, having a covered corridor on each side, and a double line 
of columns, extending from the entrance down the centre. On 
the south side of the court, and extending a little way within, is a 
temple, erected B. C. 1270, and dedicated to Ammon. On the 
outer side of the court wall are sculptures, representing the inva- 
sion of Judea by Sheshonk, the Shishak of Scripture. At the foot of 
this court rises a second pylon, through which we enter the won- 
derful ‘*Hall of Columns.” This hall, three hundred and fourteen 
feet by one hundred and sixty three, is the largest found among 
the Egyptian ruins. The ceiling is supported by one hundred 
and thirty four massive columns, one hundred and twenty two 
of them being forty two feet five inches high and twenty eight 
feet in circumference, the twelve central columns being sixty 
two feet high. At our first visit, six gentlemen and one lady 
joined hands and extending their arms to the utmost just suc- 
ceeded in reaching around one of them. The impression pro- 
duced by these gigantic columns, and the aisles and wonderful 
vistas between them, is almost overpowering. Profound aston- 
ishment and the sense of unutterable grandeur fill the mind. 
The pillars and walls of this hall are covered with bas-reliefs of 
remarkable interest. This apartment is terminated by yet 
another pylon, the central gate of which conducts to an un- 
covered space, extending quite across the temple and forty six 
feet wide. Here are two obelisks of red granite of Syene, one 
of which stands seventy six feet in height, the other lies pros- 
trate. The hieroglyphics carry back their origin 1660 years 
before Christ. 

Following this is a fourth pylon, smaller than the preceding, 
and now much dilapidated, the portal df which conducts to an- 
other interior court. Here are two obelisks of equal size with 
the former, and the court is surrounded with pillars in the form 
of caryatides, producing galleries of remarkable effect. Each 
obelisk is of a single stone of red granite, and they are among 
the most interesting found in Egypt. 
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Still beyond is the secos, or sanctuary, built of red granite, 
and now almost completely in ruins. This is entirely isolated, 
being surrounded with galleries and halls opening out of them, 
all richly decorated with religious and historical bas-reliefs. 
This is the most ancient part of the structure. 

Continuing in the direction now taken, one soon comes upon 
the remains of the palace of Tothmes III. Here are ruins of 
pillars, caryatides and halls, representing grand apartments in 
striking correspondence with the majestic temple with which 
they are connected. 

The entire length of this structure from the pylon in front to 
the rear wall of the edifice is not far from twelve hundred feet. 
The civil and hierarchal power were united, and this gigantic 
pile was at once a religious temple and a royal residence. For 
the space of twenty eight hundred years, the kings of Egypt 
vied with each other to enlarge and embellish it, and, as now seen, 
it is perhaps the most extensive and most impressive ruin in 
the world. 

In company with two friends we walked out from Luksor, 
and spent the Sabbath morning there. We went over the 
entire temple and palace. We sat down and read God’s 
judgment, uttered by Isaiah and other prophets, on the idols 
and people of Egypt, when Ammon, the Egyptian Jupiter, 
wielded his sceptre over this valley, and was worshipped 
in these magnificent halls. Those words are most. striking 
and emphatic. The two gentlemen returned and left the 
mighty ruin alone tome. We wandered again over the deso- 
late halls and courts. There was no voice among the majestic 
pillars but the twitter of the Nile sparrows and the plover-like, 
melancholy sound of a distant bird. We moved about like a 
mote in the hall of columns. We climbed to the top of the high- 
est pylon, and, for an heur, viewed the temple without wor- 
shippers, and the metropolis almost without inhabitants. All is 
desolate! Here, just without the inclosure’ of Karnak, at the 
north, the east and south, are yet other temples in ruins. 
Luksor, with its temple and palace, is in ruins. Kournah and 
and Medinet Abou, across the river, are mighty in their ruins. 
The palace and the tomb of Sesostris are together desolate. 
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The great men who built these structures and reigned here, 
were laid away in those solitary tombs among the hills, and 
their bodies housed and embalmed for immortality, but their 
bodies and their works are alike gone. “The grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away ; but the word of the Lord 
endureth forever.” : 

The present life of Egypt is dominated by Mohammedan 
ideas and the tyranny of Turks. In the seventh century of 
the Christian era, Amrou led hither the hosts of his chief; and, 
attracted by the beauty and richness of the country, there fol- 
lowed an inundation of his countrymen. They communicated 
their faith and their language to the vanquished people. 
Fusion took place ; and the result is seen to-day. With all the 
Oriental picturesqueness of life at Cairo, with all the Arabie 
culture and magnificence, society and men decay. Up and 
down the Nile, and in every quarter, mosques become dilapi- 
dated and are not repaired. ‘God is God,” and, as against 
polytheists, the Moslem hosts have prevailed ; but Mohammed is 
not his prophet, and the system can not stand. The present 
Turkish government is simply a military encampment in the 
land. All is oppression, and tends to decay. 

The physical conformation of Egypt has, in every age, greatly 
influenced the manners and condition of the people. In view- 
ing the country, the first thought is that of inexhaustible fertil- 
ity and richness; of life redeemed from desolation, and life 
given abundantly. Yet had not the annual inundation been 
subjugated and controlled by human ingenuity, it would have 
been a disaster, and not a blessing. The men of strength and 
skill who first threw up dykes and dug canals, must have be- 
come men of mark and authority. To maintain the public 
works on which such vast interests depended, demanded watch- 
ful care. Forced labor was often a matter of necessity. Thus 
power became consolidated in the hands of chiefs, and the mul- 
titude became serfs. So it has been for tens of centuries. 

Yet it is obvious, that for long tracts of time, the kings and 
ruling classes must have governed with a beneficent sway. 
The knowledge, art, and general civilization disclosed by the 
tombs and temple palaces of the Nile country, could never have 
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been developed by tyranny and rapacity, even under circum- 
stances so favorable as Egypt presented. For extensive 
periods, there must have existed an enlightened policy and a 
paternal government. ‘While Greece was still in its infancy, 
Egypt had long been the leading nation of the world; she was 
-noted for her magnificence, her wealth and power, and all ac- 
knowledged her preéminence in wisdom and civilization.” But 
how immensely the country is fallen to-day. The present 
government and rulers are a fatal hindrance to the development 
and welfare of the realm. 

Egypt must ever interest the thoughtful from its intimate 
association with the moral advancement of the world. Its in- 
fluence, though mainly negative, is not therefore unimportant. 
The valley of the Nile seems to have been selected for one 
of the earliest experiments on the powers of human nature 
and man’s relations towards the supreme Sovereign and 
human society. A graft from the true stock was planted in the 
most stimulating soil, isolated, guarded and fostered for the de- 
velopment of its own forces and the production of its own 
peculiar fruit. In the history of Egypt much was developed 
that was of benefit. Through the medium of Phoenicia and 
Greece, Moses and the Israelites, this was diffused throughout 
the world. But in the main point Egypt failed. Its very 
blessings, the powers of nature and of the Nile, it elevated into 
deities, and denied the living and true Sovereign. And so it 
fell. It lives, to-day, a stupendous ruin, a lingering death. 
Wonderful in the rare physical energies and beauties displayed, 
most impressive in the memorials of past grandeur, but debased, 
uninfluential, and containing within itself no restoring power. 
In the great conflict of truth with error, it committed itself 
to evil and died. As in the time of the cruel Pharaoh, it illus- 
trates divine truth, and makes known Jehovah’s power in all 
the earth. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


BAPTISM NOT IMMERSION. 


Ir is an admitted principle that, in order to learn the precise 
meaning of any word, we must study the usage of the best 
writers. It is also an admitted principle that the wsws loquendi 
of any particular author furnishes the best rule for interpreting 
his own words. Assuming the fact that the sacred Scriptures 
have but one Author in the highest sense, and that the various 
writers of the Scriptures harmonize with each other in the use 
of terms, let us look at the Scripture use of the words baptize 
and baptism. We shall not confine our investigation to the 
ordinance of Christian baptism. A question lies back of that, 
as to the proper meaning of the word itself, as used by the sa- 
cred writers ; and that meaning we may learn from their use of 
: it inother connections. For convenience’ sake, and that all may 
| see the torce of the argument, we adopt English characters to 
| represent the Greek words referred to. 

' We shall endeavor to show from the Scriptures that baptism, 
as used by the sacred writers, is not equivalent to immersion ; 


d that it is sometimes used for pouring, and sometimes for sprink- 

5 ling. — anal 

: The word baptizo is a derivative from the verb bapto, to dip, 
L or todye. The word bapto is used in John’s Gospel, xiii. 26, 

l, in giving the words of Jesus 5 “He it is to whom I shall give a 

. sop when I have dipped it.” Another word, embapto, to dip in, 

If is used in the same verse. .‘*And when he had dipped the sop,” 

i. e., the morsel of bread into the common dish, containing the 

1 broth or soup, “he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon.” 


This is in accordance with the custom still prevalent in the 
Holy Land, as mentioned by Rev. Dr. Thomson, in “The 
Land and the Book.” He says (Vol. 1, p. 181): “They all 
eat out of the same dish. It gives a better relish to dip their 
thin bread into the general hot mess, than to take out a portion 


on separate plates. The very polite @ la mode Oriental will 
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tear up the best bits [of meat], and either lay them next you, 
or insist on putting them into your mouth. I have had this 
done for me.” So our Lord, when he wished to point out the 
traitor, took up a morsel, probably of bread, dipped it in the 
stew or soup, and gave it to Judas. The same word, embapto, 
is used by the evangelists, Matthew and Mark. ‘He that dip- 
peth his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray me.” 
The question arises whether the hand of Judas was completely 
immersed in the dish, and whether precisely that was the mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed by our Saviour; or whether he 
simply meant to say that one of those who sat at meat with 
him, and who with him dipped their food into the common dish, 
should betray him. It should seem to be sufficient that the food 
was dipped, and not necessary to be supposed that the hand of 
any one was completely immersed. Yet if any word in the 
New Testament denotes necessarily and invariably complete 
immersion, that word is embapto. 

Baptizo is in form a frequentative, to dip repeatedly, suggest- 
ing the idea of washing. What, then, is its use by the sacred 
writers? See first, Luke xi. 38: “When the Pharisee saw it 
he marveled that he had not first washed before dinner’ ; it is 
literally, “that he was not baptized before dinner.” It is in the 
original the same word, and precisely the same form of the 
word, with that used in Mark’s Gospel, i. 9: ‘Jesus came and 
was baptized of John in Jordan.” Does then “baptized” or 
“washed” in Luke xi. 38, mean immersed? Did the Pharisee 
marvel that he was not immersed before dinner? What was 
the Jewish custom? To undergo some purification or lustra- 
tion which they called baptism, but which was not immersion. 
We learn from the Gospel by Mark, vii. 1-8, what their custom 
was: “The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash their 
hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders.” How 
then was this washing of hands performed? See 2 Kings iii. 
2: ‘Here is Elisha, the son of Shaphat, which poured water on 
the hands of Elijah.” Elisha was servant to Elijah, and _per- 
formed the customary service of pouring water on his master’s 
hands when he washed. The same custom is still prevalent in 


the Holy Land. See Land and Book, p. 183: “After a meal 
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the pitcher and ewer are always brought ; and the servant, with 
a napkin over his shoulder, pours on your hands.” Our Lord 
saw fit, for reasons stated by himself, to disregard the customary 
ablution before eating. This pouring of water on the hands is 
called by Luke a baptism; baptisms not by immersion, but by 
pouring. See also John’s Gospel, ii. 6, 7: “There were set 
there six water-pots of stone, after the manner of the purifying 
of the Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece.” Compare 
this with the passage referred to in Mark vii. 1-8: ‘““When they 
come from the market, except they wash”—Mark wrote, “ex- 
cept they baptize themselves—they eat not.” The water-pots 
mentioned by John were for purification, cleansing, the wash- 
ing or baptizing themselves, mentioned by Mark. How then 
was that baptizing performed? By immersion? The water- 
pots held about two-thirds of a barrel each. Did the Jews, on _ 
coming from the market, immerse themselves in these before 
they ate? Did they immerse themselves at all? Mark says 
they were baptized. Is it not evident that they were baptized 
by pouring? Accordingly we find that when the wine 
provided by the bridegroom at Cana failed, the water-pots 
seem to have been empty, the water having been drawn off to 
pour on the hands of the guests. But see Mark, chap. vii, still 
further: ‘And many other things there be, which they have 
received to hold, as the washing,” literally ‘“‘baptisms—of cups 
and pots and brazen vessels, and tables,” or as in the margin, 
beds or couches. Did they then immerse not only cups, pots 
“and brazen vessels, but also their tables, or the couches on 
which they reclined at their meals? Or does baptism some- 
times mean something besides immersion? We venture to say 
that no person ever dreamed of immersing tables or couches as 
a usual ceremonial purification. If such an idea has ever en- 
tered the heads of any, as it doubtless has of some Baptist 
writers, it is only as a last desperate expedient to make baptizo 
mean immerse at all hazards, whether in two thirds or half a 
barrel of water. 
For one more instance of the Scripture use of the word bap- 
tismos, see Heb. ix. 10: ‘Which stood,” referring to the old 
dispensation, ‘only in meats and drinks and. divers washings,” 
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literally “baptisms,” etc. Here the reference is obviously to 
various ceremonial cleansings or purifications enjoined in the 
Levitical law. We may be pointed by immersionists to a pas- 
sage or two, like Lev. xi. 32, requiring that any vessel of wood 
or raiment, or skin, or sack, must, in case of defilement, be put 
into water; and we grant the immersion in such a case. Will 
they grant the baptism by sprinkling in a score of cases to 
which we can, point them? Shall we not allow the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to interpret himself? He goes on 
to say: “For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh ; how much more,” ete. Again he says, vs. 19: ‘For 
when Moses had spoken . . . he took the blood of calves and 
of goats with water and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled 
both the book and all the people, saying, This is the blood of 
the testament [or covenant] which God hath enjoined unto 
you. Moveover, be sprinkled likewise with blood, both the 
tabernacle and all the vessels of the ministry.” Have we not 
here the origin and the authority for the Jewish practice of 
baptizing their cups and vessels and couches? And by all hon- 
est rules of interpretation are not these various sprinklings pre- 
cisely what the apostle denotes by his “divers baptisms” ? And 
have we not thus fairly and clearly demonstrated that the sacred 
writers freely use the term baptism to denote purification by 
pouring and by sprinkling ? 

But it may be said, all this has nothing to do with the ordi- 
nance of Christian baptism. Very true; except in so far as 
this: the usage of the words baptizo and baptismos by the 
sacred writers, shows that no argument in favor of immersion 
rather than pouring or sprinkling, can be fairly derived from 
the words themselves. If the idea of immersion belongs essen- 
tially to Christian baptism, it must be established by other 
authority than the proper meaning of the word baptizo, or its 
usage by the Scripture writers. Turn we then to the various 
instances of Christian baptism recorded in the word of God. 

It may be expected that we begin with the baptism of Christ 
himself. But that was not properly Christian baptism. Chris- 
tian baptism was instituted by Christ when he gave that com- 
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mission: ‘Go, disciple all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Our Lord received John’s baptism, which was only preparatory 
to the Christian dispensation, and not properly belonging to it. 
And hence we find (Acts xix.) some who had received John’s 
baptism subsequently receiving the ordinance of Christian bap- 
tism. Yet we know of no evidence that our Lord himself was 
immersed. He was indeed baptized by John in or at the river 
Jordan. We read, Matt. iii. 16, that when he was baptized he 
went up straightway out of the water; it should be, rather, 
from, or away from, the water. It is the same word used in 
Luke ix. 5: Shake off the very dust from—not, out of—your 
feet for a testimony against them. It is the same word used in 
Luke iv. 18: And when the devil had ended all the temptation, 
he departed from, surely not out of, him for a season. But 
why was Christ baptized at all? It was fitting that he received 
that rite of consecration at the hands of his forerunner, and be 
publicly and solemnly designated as the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world. He began to be about thirty 
years of age. At that age the Levites were consecrated to the 
service of the Lord, in the work of the tabernacle, by sprinkling 
water of purifying upon them. (Num. iv. 3, and viii. 7.) We 
know not why, in accordance with Jewish institutions and cus- 
toms from the days of Moses on, our Lord may not have re- 
ceived baptism, either by sprinkling or pouring, rather than by 
immersion. We know of no evidence that John immersed at 
all. He baptized in AZnon, near to Salem, because there was 
much water there ; rather, many waters, the name Znon itself 
denoting fountains, and it being always a special convenience 
when a multitude are assembled, to have a place abounding in 
springs. We do indeed read of being buried with Christ by 
baptism into death, but the apostle seems rather to refer to the 
fact of a vital union with Christ, which union is denoted by the 
rite of baptism, than to any particular form of administering 
the rite. Is there not as much, or more, allusion to the mode 
of baptism in the Epistle to the Hebrews, x. 22, where we are 
exhorted to draw near with a true heart, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
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pure water? The blood of sprinkling speaketh better things 
than that of Abel. But even could it be clearly proved, instead 
of being on the whole improbable, that our Saviour was im- 
mersed, how would it follow from that fact that we also must be 
immersed in order to valid baptism, any more than it would 
follow from the admitted fact that he partook of the eucharist 
sitting or reclining at a table in an upper room, that we also 
must do in like manner, or incur guilt in not closely copying his 
example? We do not conform to his example in a Christian 
ordinance in which we know what it was; why must we do so 
in a case which, at best, is extremely doubtful. 

The case of Philip and the eunuch (Acts. viii.) is one of the 
strongest of the Baptist strong-holds. We think it probable 
that they both stepped not merely to the water’s edge, but out 
into the water, which the preposition employed usually, not in- 
variably, denotes. In Matt. xvii. 27, Peter was directed to go 
to and not into the sea, though the word employed is the same 
with that rendered (Acts. viii. 38) into the water. The loose 
flowing robes worn by both sexes, the feet shod with sandals 
fastened with leather thongs, would enable one to step outa 
little way into the water without the inconvenience of a change, 
of clothing, and without endangering the health. But it does 
not follow necessarily from the probable fact that they indeed 
stepped out into the water, and came up out of the water, that 
the eunuch was baptized by immersion. It might be a decided 
convenience, as well as attended with very little inconvenience, 
to go out into shallow water, even for pouring or sprinkling. 
And what suggested to the eunuch the idea of baptism? He 
had been reading Isaiah’s prophecy of a suffering Messiah. (Is. 
lii. 13-liii. 12.) In that prophecy he read: “So shall he 
sprinkle many nations.” What more probable than that this 
should have suggested to him the inward sprinkling of the blood 
of Christ, and its outward symbol, the sprinkling of water 
baptism ? If so, and for all that appears to the contrary, he 
may have been baptized by sprinkling. 

The difficulties in the way of the immersion of the three 
thousand on the day of Pentecost are manifest to all. It was 
midsummer. The only considerable stream in Jerusalem is the 
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Cedron, called by John in his Gospel (xviii. 1,) a brook, literally 
winter torrent, dry in summer. There were no public baths. 
How could three thousand persons have been immersed in the 
city of Jerusalem in June, in half a day by one hundred and 
twenty persons or less? Is it not far more prmbable, under the 
circumstances, that the ordinance was administered by sprinkling 
or pouring ? 

We will barely cite further the case of the Philippian jailor. 
(Acts. xvi.) He was converted and baptized che same night, to 
all appearance in the jail. Not a word is said of Paul and Silas 
leaving the jail to perform the baptism. The jailer did indeed 
bring them into his house, apparently connected with the prison, 
after the baptism; but Paul and his associate could not be in- 
duced to leave the premises, until they were not only permitted 
so to do by the magistrates of the city, bit urgently, though 
courteously, besought to depart. Were ther: then conveniences 
for immersing in the prison? Is it not every way vastly more 
probably that water was brought, and applied to the jailer and 
his family by affusion or sprinkling ? 

We submit then that the demand of these who advocate im- 
mersion as the only valid baptism, that we abandon affusion and 
sprinkling and come over to their position, is alike unreasonable 
and unscriptural.! 


ARTICLE IX. 


MODERN PAGANS AND FUTUEE PUNISHMENT. 


Bur what will Mir. Lecky do about it? He will not be a Chris- 
tian; but will he be a Mohammedan? Has he not heard fiercer 
disputes on freedom and fate by the Moslem doctors than he has 
found in Christian books? If he will take to any kind of relig- 
ion in the world, will he not find an Omnipotent Sovereign ? 


1 The writer of this article would acknowledge his obligation to Dr. Edwin Hall’s 
valuable “Exposition of the Law of Baptism.” 
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Has Mr. Leckys * Sublime Synthesis of the Past Forms of 
Human Belief” rejected the doctrine of a sovereign God? 
What does Mr. Lecky propose to do ? ; 
“ Because thy rage against me, and thy tumult, is come up into mine 
- ears, therefore will I put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy 
lips, and I will turn thee back by the way by which thou camest.” 

But Mr. Lecky vents his ill will against Christianity in noth- 
ing so much as n his statements concerning the doctrine of 
future punishmen. He is often curiously inconsiderate and 
illogical, often maxes statements which are not true, inferences 
thence that are fake enough, showing an unsound judgment, an 
inability to generalize. For example (Vol. 1., pp. 358, 359) he 
quotes Julian and Montesquieu on the ferocity and inhumanity 
of the clergy, and then goes on to specify how the monks 
“exulted over the earnage”’ of the “religious wars,” and declares 
that they were * the instigators and the agents” of a * studied 
and deliberate barbarity unrivalled in the history of mankind.” 
No doubt this is true, in the main, only in the statement that 
this is “ unrivalled in the history of mankind.” He implies that 
the conduct of the Lelievers in an endless hell is peculiar, and 
thence urges that this peculiar barbarity arose from their pecu- 
liar belief; that their belief in hell was the “logical antecedent” 
of their persecuting Jews and heretics. 

Mr. Lecky seeks to account for the persecuting spirit * with- 
out imparting any sordid motives to the persecutor,” and kindly 
gives the persecutor eredit for seeking to promote the highest 
interests of man by promoting pure religion by force. y He 
need not have been at this pains; the persecuting spirits will 
never thank him for irventing motives for them. It is certainly 
very kind in Mr. Lecky to apologize for the bloody race ; but 
it is very unkind in him, in doing it, to place all the blame of 
their conduct upon the Christian religion. What warrant has 
he for calling it a Christian theory that it is right to promote 
faith by force in order to save multitudes? He quotes C. J. 
Fox: “ If a man believes in the saving of souls he must soon 
think about the means ; and if by cutting off one generation he 
can save many future ones from hell fire, it is his duty to do it.” 
But was C. J. Fox so eminent a Christian as to be good author- 
ity on this point ? 
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Is it not a strange humanity that will persecute to save from 
hell? Is it not likely that men who are indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of their fellows in this life really care little for their 
future well-being? The monks, we know, delighted to liken 
their vengeance to the wrath of God on wicked men ; but this 
was only a flourish of rhetoric. Their evil conduct did not 
really arise from a desire to imitate the character of God; else 
they would have remembered their dogma that their God be- 
‘ame incarnate and died for his enemies. If they were indeed 
as desirous of doing the will of God as they said they were in 
persecuting heretics, would they not also have obeyed the di- 
vine precept to love their enemies? If their persecuting spirit 
really arose from an attempt to obey the Bible, would they not 
also have remembered the other texts? ‘ Overcome evil with 
good;” “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal but 
spiritual ;”’ ** be gentle unto all men, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves.” Certainly the persecuting spirit 
never arose from an attempt to obey the divine word. Persecu- 
tion did not flow out of the theory of Christianity; it flows out 
of the depraved heart of man. Intolerance is not recorded in 
the Scriptures as one of the fruits of the Spirit. That man was 
right who said: ‘Persecution has not resulted from any partic- 
ular system, but from the prevalence of ignorance, and the force 
of those illiberal prejudices which are natural to the mind of the 
untutored man.” 

But what do you think of Renan who charges the martyrs 
with being the instigators of persecution? Says the ingenious 
infidel, “the martyrs introduced the era of intolerance,” “he 
who would give his life for his faith would be intolerant if he 
had the power.” It is easy to attribute motives to dead men; 
but is it not rather outrageous to accuse the martyrs of being 
the authors of their own persecutions? And what do you think 
of Mr. Lecky, a famous reader of history, who will account for 
all persecution “without imputing any sordid motives to the per- 
secutor’”? Alva said he would make a “stream of gold a yard 
deep” flow from the scaffold in the Netherlands ; and a hundred 
thousand lives were taken to get the gold. We do not under- 
stand how any man of even shallow historical knowledge can go 
through with so many pages of fierce implication against the 
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medieval monks, as if they were peculiarly bloodthirsty. How 
can any man, having even a slight acquaintance with human 
nature, so misunderstand the motives which operate on masses 
of men, as to suppose that the biblical teachings really had any 
influence with the corrupt princes and priests who once so sav- 
agely persecuted under the name of Christianity? Their evil 
conduct proceeded directly from a corrupt heart. Persecution 
did not proceed from the doctrine of future punishment, it was 
rather one of the proofs that the doctrine of future punishment 
was needed. Does Mr. Lecky assert that it was this doctrine 
alone that made the monks terrible to heretics ? 

Is the doctrine of future punishment the only original sin, 
the root of all evil? Has Mr. Lecky forgotten all about the 
“tendency” of the race? Is it not possible that “the spirit of 
the age” in which the monks lived, had as much influence with 
them as the Bible had? What do you think of Tamerlane the 
Tartar? More than one hundred years later than the grand 
persecution of the Waldenses, this Tartar, if we may credit 
history, made a tower of two thousand living men, fastening 
them together by mortar; and again massacred one hundred 
thousand ‘Indian captives; and again’ piled up ninety thousand 
human heads in the public places of Bagdad. 

Tamerlane was, doubtless, like the monks, an example, “in 
many respects,” “of the noblest virtue,” and yet he ‘proved 
absolutely indifferent to the sufferings of all who dissented from” 
his will, and his deeds have been “conspicuous for ages as 
prodigies of barbarity.” But is it philosophical to say that ‘the 
most important emotional antecedent” to his conduct was ‘to be 
found in the teaching concerning the future world,” and that 
his conduct “was the natural result of the teaching” ? 

To be fair to the monks, compare them with men who did not 
hold their Christian doctrine of future punishment. 

After the failure of Atilla against Gaul, the Thuringians, 
according to Gibbon, ‘massacred their hostages, as well as their 
captives; two hundred young maidens were tortured with ex- 
quisite and unrelenting rage ; their bodies were torn asunder by 
wild horses, or their bones were crushed under the weight of 
rolling wagons ; and their unburied limbs were abandoned on 
the public roads, as a prey to dogs and vultures.” Were the 
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brutal warriors led to this deed by their belief in future punish- 
ment? Were the barbarians any less ‘fierce than the Chris- 
tians? If they were inhuman, was it on account of their terri- 
ble religious dogmas? The doctrine of future punishment did 
not move imperial Rome to persecute Christians for three hun- 
dred years. Belief in the doctrine of future punishment did 
not instigate Japan to murder all the Christians in the Empire. 
When the Protestants of Europe persecuted each other, they 
did not do it to deliver each other from hell. The French infi- 
dels were not moved by belief in the doctrine of future punish- 
ment when they shed the blood of princes and people in the 
French Revolution. Is it not possible that men should be guilty 
of a “studied and deliberate barbarity” without maintaining a 
belief in future punishment as the “logical antecedent”? Is it 
possible that sympathizers with Mr. Lecky could sit in their 
parlors explaining to their neighbors the late African news of 
King Theodore’s maiming, starving, burning his rebellious sub- 
jects, because of his orthodox belief in future punishment ? 

Some writer has estimated that seven times the jresent num- 
ber of the world’s inhabitants have perished by war. However 
wild we deem the figures, there is no doubt that cruelty has 
abounded; but amid all the barbarity, has the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic monks been so peculiar as to need to be ex- 
plained by their belief in the doctrine of future punishment ? 
It is true that through the general corruption of the Roman 
Catholic church, the doctrine of future punishment coincided 
with the inhumane ideas of the period, as if endorsing the per- 
secutions against heretics. But it is not true that the doctrine 
in itself tends, ‘tin the vast majority of cases,” “to indurate 
the character,” and “to diffuse abroad a callousness and insensi- 
bility to the sufferings of others that will profoundly debase 
humanity.” Corrupt men, holding the forms of religion, natu- 
rally misuse the truth, and so distort it that they hold error for 
the truth, and then they may use it as an instrument of tyr- 
anny. The Bible doctrine of future punishment affords no 
excuse for persecuting heretics, though bad men may so use 
doctrine as they misuse everything. 

It is not the doctrine, but the perversion of it, that results in 
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such mischiefs as Mr. Lecky complains of. The depravity of 
man has made no more misuse of this doctrine than it has of 
other doctrines of the Bible. The corrupt church of old time 
misused all the Christian doctrines, and the result was terrible ; 
for example : the burning of men for eating meat Friday (which 
Mr. Lecky instances) was the logical result of the perversion of 
the Bible doctrine of justification, seeking to establish outward 
ceremony and good works as the ground of salvation. 

Mr. Lecky has said of Christianity: “As a matter of fact, it 
has probably done more to quicken the affections of mankind, 
to promote piety, to create a fresh and merciful ideal, than any 
other influence that has ever acted on the world.” The reason 
is that the truth has been held in proportion. When, then, Mr. 
Lecky alludes to the hardening influence of the terrible doc- 
trine of future punishment, he forgets that this doctrine has 
been held together with the doctrine of divine mercy, which 
has led men to seek tenderly to save the perishing. 

When the doctrine of future punishment is taught as the 
Bible teachgs it, there will arise no such evils as Mr. Lecky por- 
trays. The Bible does not detail the sufferings of the lost. Men 
are not authorized to do so any more than they are authorized 
to invent torments for heretics in this world. The Bible does 
not give such “visions” of future punishment as the mediaval 
mind dreamed of. 

“The saint was often permitted in visions to behold the agonies of 
the lost, and to recount the spectacle he had witnessed. He loved to 
tell how, by the lurid glare of the eternal flames, he had seen millions 
writhing in every form of ghastly suffering, their eyeballs rolling with 
unspeakable anguish, their limbs gashed and mutilated and quivering 
with pain, tortured by pangs that seemed ever keener by recurrence, 
and shrieking in vain for mercy to an unpitying heaven. Hideous be- 
ings of dreadful aspect and of fantastic forms hovered around, mocking 
them amid their torments, casting them into cauldrons of boiling brim- 
stone, or inventing new tortures more subtle and more refined. Amid 
all this, a sulphur stream was ever seething, feeding and intensifying 


the waves of fire. There was no respite, no alleviation, no hope. 
The tortures were ever varied in their character, and they never palled 
for a moment upon the sense. Sometimes it was said, the flames, 
while retaining their intensity, withheld their light. A shroud of dark- 
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ness covered the scene, but a ceaseless shriek of anguish attested the 
agonies that were below.” 

The Bible authorizes no such terrific dreams of the wrath to 
come. The Bible fairly warns men that there is wrath against 
sin. But it does not go into particulars. We are not to dream 
out the particulars. Doubtless it is terrible ; and yet, so just, 
so fair, so plainly the fruit of a man’s own free choice, that 
Christ himself, with all his tenderness, did not hesitate to teach 
the doctrine in all its dreadful fulness. With our :onceptions 
of the nature of sin, and of the nature of the soul, we are apt to 
think that “‘perdition” is begun now in the willing separation of 
the soul from God, and that the mere continuance of this will 
be dreadful beyond all thought. We know that the nature of 
the soul is such that conscience may itself become a worm that 
never dies ; and we know the habits of sin may kinde a flame 
that can never be quenched. 

The Bible plainly declares the eternity of future punishment, 
and plainly intimates the sad state of lost souls, using figures 
that imply mental anguish more terrible than a lake of fire. 
Eternity is a continuance of this life. Develop the soul of a 
wicked man, and place him in the company of other wicked 
men, and there will be a hell more terrible than it is pessible-to 
conceive of. The Bible also intimates that God himsel’ inflicts 
positive punishment on the souls of the guilty, as even now. 
He displays his hatred of sin. So dreadful a thing is ‘t to sin 
against God, to indulge in selfishness, so dreadful to persist in 
selfishness, in rebellion against the perfect moral law, which 
requires us to love God supremely, and to love man as we love 
ourselves, that sin must be punished, and we hold wth Mr. 
Lecky (Vol. 1., pp. 367, 368), that some doctrine of future pun- 
ishment “grows out of the moral faculty, and is an element of 
every truly moral religion,” and “that any system” “without it 
would be manifestly imperfect,” and that it is ‘tone of the moral 
evidences of Christianity.” But Mr. Lecky’s notions on the 
subject are uttered in a. “few vague sentences,” such as have 
now “replaced” “the hideous pictures” of the olden time. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Lecky’s main arguments against 
all the Christian doctrines are against erroneous statements of 
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these doctrines. He often confounds the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant, implying that the Papal church is a fair repre- 
sentative of Christianity, and that Christianity will fall with the 
errors of the man of sin. His argument is very weak here, 
passing back and forth between Rome and Geneva, the Pope 
and the Puntans, as if all agreed in doctrine and phraseology. 
He ignores present creeds, and dwells in the dark ages. He 
makes much out of the old teachings concerning exclusive sal- 
vation, the reprobation of “all” out of the pale of the church, 
the loss of “all” the heathen and “all” unbaptized infants, on 
account of their personal guilt in Adam. The Bible counte- 
nances nosuch views. But these dogmas, so far as they were 
ever really held, were incident to a corrupt church, resulting 
from an mperfect knowledge of the Bible, a theology human, 
but not seriptural. 

Let M:. Lecky and all concerned, take note that the Bible 
does not teach that God “confines his affections to the members 
of a single church” ; it teaches that Christ died for all, and that 
all may. if they will, be saved through the atoning blood. 
Christ ylainly indicates that some shall be “beaten with few 
stripes,” but “unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required.” The Bible does not teach that the great 
majority of men will be lost. The Bible doctrine of the mil- 
lennium shows that the number of the lost compared with the 
number of the saved, will be only as a leaf lost from a forest, or 
as a drop of spray tossed from the great tide of being which 
flows heavenward. The Bible intimations concerning the length 
of the millennium, with the hints we gather from the slow and 
massive development of the kingdom of grace, together with the 
hints in the natural world,—revelation, history, geology,—ena- 
ble a thoughtful man to anticipate a wonderful vindication of 
God’s government, even in this world. It is not time yet for 
men te assert that a great part of the population of the globe 
will be lost. During two thousand years after the fall of man, 
God hardly revealed himself, leaving the guilty race to pursue 
a godless career. During two thousand years more, God was 
preparing for the advent of Christ, For the greater part of 
the time since Christ came, God has allowed men, with a 
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corrupt church and no Bible, to try the experiment of saving 
the race. He has of late been bringing the Bible to bear 
with great power on the nations. Bad men of every name rise 
and oppose it. A handful of men, so refined that they ‘can 
exist ” “only in highly civilized and intelligent communities,” 
rise up and despise the Bible. Mr. Lecky writes a book against 
the Word of God: but after all, the grand kingdom of God will 
move forward, subduing the continents, and men will be sancti- 
fied through the’ truth. And when the next great geological 
change takes place, and a new heaven and a new earth appear, 
it will be found that the number of the saved will be so vast as 
fully to ‘satisfy’ Christ, and justify God’s method of gov- 
erning the earth. 


ARTICLE X. 


ABOUT ALCOHOL. 


Tue place which alcohol should occupy among the alimentary 
substances, seems to be not yet determined. While almost all 
admit its necessity in some form as a medicine, the question of 
its utility as a beverage by persons in health is still matter of 
grave discussion. Without attempting any broad and exhaust- 
ive discussion of the scientific aspects of the question now: so 
prominently before the public, it may be opportune to call atten- 
tion, in a few sentences, to some new experiments and old testi- 
monies which can not safely pass unheeded. It should be well 
considered that modern scientific observations fully confirm the 
experience of the past fifty years. Alcohol is too potent and 
ensnaring an agent to be trifled with. Unless care is taken of 
our legislation as well as of our moral influence, it will slay its 
millions now where it slew its thousands in the past. 

The late Governor Andrew prepared an elaborate argument 
in the interest of those engaged in the liquor traffic, being em- 
ployed and paid by them, and which, from the frequency of 
reference, would seem entitled to the name of “ Rumsellers’ 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XL. 18 
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Manual,” in which he has collected many authorities to show 
that alcohol is food. He does not claim, nor do any of the 
authors he cites, that alcohol contains a single particle of any 
substance ‘adapted to the formation of blood,” out of which, as 
he says, “* muscle and the tissues” are formed. It may be con- 
ceded, therefore, in the language of the late Dr. R. D. Musey, 
that, — 

“We have no evidence that alcohol enters into the composition of 
any of the living tissues of our bodies. It forms no part of healthy 
muscle, brain, nerve, membrane, ligament, bone, or blood. It is for- 
eign to the healthy vital economy, and when taken in such quantities 
as temporarily to quicken nervous or muscular action, it operates only 
as a stimulant or excitant, to bring into play a portion of the vital 
force which is, as it were, reserved for extraordinary occasions, but 
which can not long be kept in operation without undue exhaustion. 
It does not, like food, furnish the material which repairs the organs 
under the wear and tear of living action.” 


Finding that no aid can be obtained to the theory that 
alcohol is food, from the fact that it furnishes no material for 
building up the organs of the body and repairing their waste, 
the advocates of this theory next take the position that alcohol 
is food because it contains a large amount of carbon and hydro- 
gen, and thus serves to keep up the animal heat, or in other 
words that alcohol contains “ the elements of respiration,” and 
therefore is entitled to the name of food. Were we to admit 
the position, this would be a poor use of the term food ; for we 
submit that there is something in a name in logic, and specially 
so to the common mind. Ask a thousand men for a definition 
of the term food, and will five of them give you a definition 
which shall include alcohol? If not, is it fair reasoning to em- 
ploy a term in a popular argument which will not convey the 
same meaning to five men out of a thousand that it has in the 


writer’s or speaker’s mind ? 

But whether alcohol is rightly named food or not, it is claimed 
that it serves as fuel to keep up the animal heat, as in the case 
of electricity, friction, exercise, etc. But is it true that the 
animal heat is increased by the use of alcohol as by the use of 


food ? 
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N. S. Davis, M. D., Professor of Practical and Clinical 
Medicine in the Chicago Medical College, devised a series of ex- 
periments in the year 1850, which he has continued from time 
to time, the objects of which were to test more fully the effects 
of alcohol on the functions of respiration, circulation, and animal 
heat. The processes he adopted we can not, of course, take the 
space to describe. The results which he reached, as summed 
up by him, are as follows: 


“]. The most direct and obvious effect of alcohol on the human 
system is to excite or exhilarate the functions of the brain and in- 
crease the rapidity of the heart’s action. This effect begins to be 
manifest within thirty minutes after, the liquor is taken and, if the 
dose is not repeated, perceptibly declines in from one and a half to 
two hours. It is the exhilarating influence of the alcohol on the 
brain and nerves that gives it its fascinating power over the human 
appetite and passions, and has induced in the popular mind the general 
idea that it is actually tonic or supporting to the functions of life. The 
stimulant effect on the vascular system is much less than on the ner- 
vous, the pulse being increased in my experiments not more than 
from six to ten beats per minute, while its fulness aud force both re- 
mained unaltered. 

“2. It directly diminishes the amount of carbonic acid gas thrown 
out from the lungs in the expired air. This diminution begins to be 
apparent in less than one hour after a single dose of alcoholic liquor 
is taken, and becomes more and more so until the end of two hours, 
when the proportion of carbonic acid varied in different experiments, 
but was well marked in all. In some instances it was diminished for 
a short time more than fifty per cent. below the proportion when the 
experiment began. ' 

“3. In all my experiments the temperature of the system began 
perceptibly to diminish at the end of one hour, and continued to do so 
during the two succeeding hours, the mercury generally standing three 
quarters of a degree lower at the end of three hours than when the 
experiment began ; and at no period of time while the effects of the 
alcoholic beverage remained perceptible was there any increase of 
temperature indicated by the thermometer.” 


oT 





The same eminent physician made a further series of experi- 
ments in 1867, of which he has given an account in. the Septem- 
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ber number of the Chicago Medical Examiner, pp. 522—526, 
After stating that alcoholic drinks, both fermented and distilled, 
are commonly used and are daily exerting an immense influence 
upon human life, he goes on to say: 


“So far as observations have been made, they seem to indicate that 
the effect of alcoholic liquors is to produce a retarded movement of 
the blood in the capillaries, and consequent increased suddenness of 
expansion and contraction of the arterial trunks by the impulse of the 
heart. If this inference be correct then we may sum up the results 
of all the varied and ingenious experiments in reference to the effect 
of alcohol on the system, many of which have been performed both 
in this country and in Europe, in the two following propositions. 

“1. Its presence in the blood directly interferes with the normal play 
of vital affinities and cell-action in such a manner as to diminish the 
rapidity of nutrition and disintegration, and consequently to diminish 
the dependent functions of elimination, calorification and innervation ; 
thereby making alcohol @ positive organic sedative, instead of a diffus- 
able stimulant, as is popularly supposed, both in and out of the pro- 
fession. 

2. “That the alcohol itself acts in the system exclusively as a foreign 
substance incapable of assimilation or decomposition by the vital 
functions, and is ultimately excreted or eliminated without chemical 
change.” 


If then experiments and observation show that alcohol affords 
no aid in keeping up the animal heat, but its use, notwithstand- 
ing the sensation of warmth, is uniformly marked by a lower 
temperature, thus confirming the view taken by careful observ- 
ers, that intoxicated men become frozen sooner than they would 
if they had not taken alcohol, and if still further experiments 
show that it is a foreign substance in the blood — no one having 
been able to demonstrate that it is ever assimilated with it — 
may not those who oppose its use fairly say that, in addition to 
the social and moral evils it inflicts, the results of scientific re- 
search have uniformly been found hostile to its claims to be 
used for anything else than a medicine — that alcoholic spirits 
must still be reserved for * those who are ready to perish,” and 
not as a daily beverage ? 
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In the argument of the late Governor Andrew he assumes 
that the view that alcoholic liquors should not be regarded as 
food is *¢ entirely modern.” It might have been so to him; but 
had he extended his researches a little he would have found an 
authority which even he would not have attempted to con- 
trovert. 

The late learned and reverend Dr. W. E. Channing, in an 
address on temperance, delivered by request of the Council of 
the Massachusetts Temperance Society, on Feb. 28, 1837, the 
day appointed for the simultaneous meeting of the friends of 
temperance throughout the world, says : — 


“According to respectable physicians, they (ardent spirits) are not 
digested like food but circulate like a poison through the system. 
Like other poisons they may occasionally benefit as a medicine ; but 
when made a beverage by the healthy they never do good, they are 
generally pernicious. ‘They are no more intended by Providence for 
drink than opium is for food. 

“After these remarks it will follow that we should discourage the 
sale of ardent spirits. What ought not to be used as a beverage ought 
not to be sold as such. What the good of the community requires us 
to expel, no man has a moral right to supply. That intemperance is 
dreadfully multiplied by the number of licensed shops for retailing 
of spirits, we all know. That these should be shut, every good man 
desires.” — Channing's Works, Vol. I. pp. 8337-339. 


Has the testimony of scores of such noble men as Dr. Chan- 
ning become worthless? and is the licensing of liquor sales any 
less to be dreaded in 1868 than it was in 1837? Are we de- 
sirous of going through the same experience which produced 
those earnest protests? Will a license system, which our fathers 
regarded as a curse, be beneficial to us ? 
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ARTICLE XI. 


LIFE IN’ THREE DIMENSIONS. 


A SHORT SERMON. 


“And all the days of Methuselah were nine hundred sixty and nine years: 
and he died.”—Genesis v. 27. 

So end all biographies. We shrink from this ending of an earthly 
career. Life is esteemed a blessing. If length of days be so great 
a blessing, how happy to have a life as long as the patriarchs enjoyed! 
But there are other considerations which should be taken into account 
when we compare our lifetime with theirs. Methuselah’s life was 
great only in one direction. We can not make our life as long as his, 
but we can make it as great, by having it broader and deeper. Life 
has three dimensions, and the product of the three determines the 
quantity of the life. By the length of life is meant the continuance 
of its days; by breadth, its influence for the good of men and the 
glory of God; by depth, its knowledge, and principles, and feelings, 
and purpose. 

With Methuselah life was a line. There was little depth to it. 
When nine hundred years old his knowledge must have been inferior 
to that of a young man now, in many respects which we consider im- 
portant. There were not very many things which a man could know 
in his day. The knowledge which Christ has brought into the world 
did not come to him. His thoughts could not have been profound. 
The account of the Creation had not been given. God was but dimly 
revealed. ‘The deepest thoughts men have ever had concerned Christ 
of whom this man knew little. Probably his sensibilities were not 
quick, and his emotions were more quiet and tame than ours. 

His principles we do not know. Hebrew chronology makes the 
year of the flood the year of his death. If this is correct, it throws 
suspicion over his character. There is no evidence of any deep pur- 
pose governing his days. If his life was thus wanting in depth, we 
must believe that its breadth was contracted. His influence could 
not have been as great as one can have now. Life was more insu- 
lated in his time than in ours. There was less to give and fewer to 
receive. 

As life has become shorter, the opportunity for increasing it in other 
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directions has increased. We are to seek a symmetrical development 
of life: to make it a solid. . * 

1. Try to make life as long as you can. Cherish such habits, adopt 
such measures as will tend to this result. To one with a disposition 
to make a good use of them, years are inestimable. While you re- 
member that life may end at any time, think that it may last a long 
time, and prepare for a long work. 

2. Make life as deep as you can. Our knowledge should be 
thorough. We can not know all things. There should be some 
of superior importance which we know well. Deep knowledge will 
be most serviceable. A shallow pool is soon exhausted. Here is 
the secret of many failures. Men are willing to work, but they soon 
give out all they have to give. ‘There is a tendency to shorten 
the preparation for the work of life: it is a hazardous proposal. 
The demands made upon a man are growing greater and greater. 
Young men are eager to get to work; but the time spent in 
getting ready to work efficiently is not lost. We forget how much 
larger a cubic foot is than a square foot. Men would rise faster 
and oftener if there was more in them which they could mount upon, 
or be sustained by afterwards. Our wisdom should be trustworthy. 
Think deeply, and about deep things. Read deeply, and read deep 
books. ‘Talk of things worth the breath given tothem Our feelings 
might well be deeper than they are. They are quick, and our sym- 
pathies, in the main, are true. But they are not deep enough to con- 
trol us suitably. We give when we are asked to give, and overlook 
great necessities for giving more. Our purpose should be deep. 
There should be the fixed will to do well. And our principles should 
be thorough and determined. Our conduct should not be left to 
chance or impulse. “Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” But 
the truths which our Lord has taught are to be the deep foundation of 
our lives. Put down, far down, within you the idea of God, as Christ 
has revealed him. Put his law down at the bottom of your conduct 
Let Christ’s idea of man sink down into your hearts, and the Gospel 
be under every purpose and hope you have. 

3. Make life thus deep, and it can easily have breadth. Make it © 
broad. Let your plans reach beyond Jerusalem. The needs of 
others should enter into our purposes. In choosing your business, 
ask what kind of work does the world need most. Is there need of 
more lawyers, more merchants? Are there ministers enough? O, 
my neighbors, what will ye have me todo? Answering this, you will 
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get a part of the answer to the greater question, Lord, what wilt 
thou? Take others into yoyr plans each day. If you are a lawyer 
and a deep man, you can teach the law of God. If you are a physi- 
cian and a deep man, you can minister to the soul. Religion is the 
mother of usefulness. It gives the motive and the ability to do good. 
Our Lord widens life when he says to each one of us, “Go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Seek great lives., 
Cube your years, and your life will be longer than Methuselah’s. 
There will be no real and abiding greatness unless you are the follow- 
ers of Christ. Follow Him, and your life will be immortal. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE FOUR RINGS OF THE ARK. 


A SERMON, 


“And thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it, and put them in the four 
corners thereof; and two rings shall be in one side of it and two rings in the 
other side of it.”—Ezodus xxv. 12. 


Tue Bible being inspired, every part of it is instryctive and im- 
portant. The smaller stars are dim on account of their distance; yet 
they are stars, and may guide the mariner when his compass is lost. 

We have in this chapter whence our text is taken a specific de- 
scription of the ark of the testimony. It was very interesting of old. 
As Homer dwelt on the description of Achilles’ shield in conformity 
to the taste of the Greeks, so Moses indicates the demanded disposi- 
tion of his nation by a particular description of the sacred ark. 

It was a small chest, overlaid with pure gold, three feet nine inches 
in length and two feet and three inches in breadth, and contained the 
golden candlestick, the manna, Aaron’s rod, and the tables of the cove- 
nant, and, the Rabbins say, the tables which Moses broke in sorrow 
when he came down from the mount and found Israel worshipping the 
golden calf. 

The cover of the ark was of Shittemwood, supposed to be the 
Accacia, a very hard and indestructible wood, which grows in Egypt 
and the Arabian desert. It was made of materials that would pot 
decay. 
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It had a cover of gold, called the mercy-seat, over which two golden 
cherubim, facing each other bent down their heads as if desiring to 
survey both the surface and centre. Hence Peter says, I. Epistle, 
i. 12, “ Into which things the angels desire to look.” 

Here God communed with Moses ; and hence we pray that he would 
commune with us from his mercy-seat, sprinkled over with atoning 
blood. Leviticus xvi. 14. ; 

The ark was the symbol of the divine presence. It was borne be- 
fore the people, through the dangers of the desert; it was said to find 
a resting-place, Numbers x. 35, 36: “ And it came to pass when the 
ark set forward that Moses said, Rise up, Lord, and let them that hate 
thee flee before thee: and when it rested he said, Return, O Lord, unto 
the many thousands of Israel.” 

It seemed to have a peculiar efficacy when they faced danger. It 
entered the waters of Jordan before they parted ; it was carried around 
Jericho when the priests blew the rams’ horns and the walls fell ; it 
made the Israelites shout and the camp of the Philistines tremble ; 
and the heart of old Eli trembled for the ark of God: it was his death 
when it was taken, and it produced inexpressible sorrow among the 
people. It blessed the house of Obededom when it was recovered ; and 
David would not permit it to go with him into exile. “And the king 
said to Zadoc, carry back the ark of God into the city; if I should 
find favor in the eyes of the Lord, he will bring me again and show 
me both it and his habitation.” 2 Sam. xv. 25. 

When the temple was built, the ark was transferred to that splen- 
did abode. What became of it after Nebuchadnezzer took the temple 
and burned it is not known. Thg Jews say it is reserved for the days 
of their Messiah, when it will be unexpectedly found; an opinion 
which we shall not stay to confirm or refute. 

But the most remarkable thing in the ark was the rings; it had 
four rings, two on each side, through which golden staves were thrust 
and it was borne by them on the shoulders of men. 

This was the service of the sons of Kohath; they were not to touch 
anything in the ark lest they should die ; but four men were to bear it 
in turn on their shoulders, for it is said in Zephaniah iii. 9, “ For then 
will I turn to the people a pure language that they may call upon the 
name of the Lord to serve him with one consent”; or one shoulder 
in the original: see also Numbers vii. 9; 1 Chronicles xv. 15; 
2 Chronicles xxxv. 3. 


As the people at first were a migratory nation, before the temple 
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was built in Jerusalem the ark rested in diverse places. Gilgal, Shi- 
loh, Kirjath-jearim Nob, the house of Obededom, and finally Mt. 
Zion. ‘The tables also and the altar of incense had the same construc- 
tion as the ark. They had two rings on each side, and staves to be 
put in and to be carried by a part of the Levites. 

Such was the ark. Now what was the signification? Suppose this 
glittering coffer to be brought into yonder aisle, what light would it 
dart on every observing eye. Imagine the picture: raise the scene ; 
listen to the silent voice. The acacia must not perish too soon; the 
gold must not lose its brightness. 

I. In all our important journeyings we need the presence of God, 
even as Moses said to Jehovah when the wilderness was before and 
the people behind: If thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence. Exodus xxxiii. 15. But, 

II. If God lead we must follow. We must do our part and 
keep the ark and. mercy-seat ever in sight, though it enter the scorch- 
ing wilderness and call us to dip our foot in the rolling Jordan. 

III. We must do it cheerfully. If he has enlarged our hearts our 
feet will run in the path of his commandments. God loves a cheer- 
ful giver, and he will reward a cheerful obedience. 

The ark was a splendid thing in its day. 


“And the Lord spake unto Moses saying, Speak to the children of Israel 
that they bring me an offering; of every man that giveth it willingly with his 
heart, ye shall take an offering; and this is the offering which ye shall take 
of them, gold, silver, and brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
linen, and goats’ hair, and rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ skins, and 
shittimwood ; oil for the light, spices fg anointing oil, and sweet incense.” 
Exodus xxv. 1-6. 

“ Not by the terrors of a slave 
Do they perform his will; 
But by the noblest powers they have, 
Ilis sweet commands fulfill.” 


IV. We must do it equally. As the old ark was so contrived as to 
impose its weight equally on the shoulders of four men at a time, 
and even they were equally relieved in turn by all the sons of Ko- 
hath, so the burdens of the Gospel (if they may be called burdens) 
should rest as a privilege as well as duty, on all the children of God. 
This is the voice of the silent rings, of the golden staves of this ex- 
pressive ark. You can not see it in motion without learning the les- 
son. It needs neither voice nor letters to teach you this. Look at 
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that ark, survey its form, see the venerable priests around it, and the 
Levites draw near to take it up. Mark how they submit their 
* shoulders to the load, and how each one draws near at the appointed 
moment to take his turn; and see how impartial justice and mutual 
exertionapprove the wisdom of God, and enforce the social and sacred 
duty of maa. O that we all may be able to see the ark of God in 
motion without a blush ! 

St. Paul has expressed it exactly, 2 Corinthians viii. 13: “For I 
mean not that other men be eased and ye burdened. But b¥ an 
equality that now, at this time, your abundance may be a supply for 
their want, that their abundance also may be a supply for your want, 
that there may be an equality; as it is written, He that had gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that had gathered little had no lack.” 

Lastly. There are particular times when the silent lesson of this 
sacred ark is called for. There is an evil spreading among us which 
is truly alarming. It is the dry rot in the rafters of the temple of 
our God. and the whole roof threateng to fall. We wish the old Levites 
could arise from their sepulchres and carry this ark through all our 
churches. See how they toil ; how they equalize their labor, and how 
patiently they bear it! O sluggish Christian, arise from thine un- 
timely sleep and see this instructive sight! Shall the meanest ser- 
vants of the law do more than the most exalted Christians? Yes, 
our subject has a specific application. The mode in which salaries 
are raisel to support the Gospel, operates as a premium on selfishness 
and a tax on generosity. ° 

The more a man shirks his duty, the more he receives his preach- 
ing for nothing; the more willing to pay he is, the more they make 
him pay. Contrary to all the rules of sound morality and sound 
policy, they say, you shall bear the ark, and the gold rings and golden 
staves shall be ours; and the policy grinds downward; that is, it 
waxes worse and worse. In all the parishes around us, this pernicious 
inequality is spreading. If you were to see four men bearing the ark 
under the hottest sun, until their shoulders were worn to the bone, 
and their bodies as thin as skeletons, all the rest of the fat procession 
doing nothing ; never stepping in to relieve them, but on the contrary, 
jumping on to the mercy-seat, increasing the burden, and enjoying 
their own injustice, exulting in a social system which they will not 
support, and walking by the light of a lamp to which they supply no 
oil ; canker-worms living on the verdure of a tree while they destroy 
its beauty, and following its blossoms one year only to prevent them 
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the next, if you were to see this you would only see an emblem 
of the facts which are taking place around us in Byfield, Rowley, 
West Newbury, Groveland, in short, in all places where tley raise 
the salary by voluntary subscription. We fondly hope to receive the 
mercy of the Gospel without aiming to be just. 

It ought to be remembered that an equal assessment passed by a 
general vote in a solemn public meeting, is not less a veluntary 
contribution than an individual subscription to a circulating book. 
Weelo not need to abandon the voluntary principle, but what we 
want is a voluntary equality. Each one should say: “I am willing it 
should be fairly ascertained.” We ought not to wish to convert a debt 
into a disguised gift. Our Saviour has severely condemned this prin- 
ciple. Math. xv. 4—9: “For God commandeth, saying ; Honor thy 
father and mother, and he that curseth father or mother let him die 
the death. But ye say, whosoever shall say to his father or nother, 
It is a gift by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me; aad hon- 
oreth not his father or his mother, he shall be free. Thus have ye 
made the commandments of God of none effect by your tradition.” 
We must not change a useful duty into a glittering show. A fog or 
mist may sometimes have a more diffusive brightness than the sun 
himself. But the fog passes away ; the sun lasts forever. ‘H aydzy, 
dvurdxpttos. But what is the remedy? Simply taking a lesson 
from the old ark. Let us restore its deathless wood, its golden 
rings, its staves ; let us all offer our shoulders equally to support. its 
weight and bear it along ; at least, let the church set the example. It 
is vain for the professors of religion to offer to the world their pom- 
pous pretences to piety, while they stand by and permit the men of 
the world to do more than themselves (at least as far as property is 
concerned) in bearing on the ark of God with its golden mercy-seat, 
and all the incense hovering over it. Such pretences will not be be- 
lieved. Would it not be well, at the settlement of every new pastor, 
for the church to agree, instead of a voluntary contribution, to an 
equal tax to supply the annual expenses? Then perhaps the parish 
might be moved to inhale this spirit and follow their example. “Arise, 
O Lord, imto thy rest, Thou and the ark of thy strength.” 

The aim of all wise governments is to equalize the burdens they 
lay upon their citizens, and especially to avoid those modes of taxation 
and conscription which tend to still greater inequalities. Some forms 
of taxation are like torrents in a sandy soil ; they roll only to open a 
wide ravine and spread injustice through all the forms of society. It 
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was this tendency that upset the Roman government under the 
Cwxsars, it was this that produced the French Revolution; unequal 
burdens tending to a still greater inequality. Christians ought 
not to adopt a plan in supporting the Gospel, which all experience 
shows has been ruinous to nations. 

From the very land where this indestructible ark was once carried, 
there comes 4 voice of warning. In this land once flowing with milk 
and honey, it is well known that barrenness and misery are spread in 
every direction. Whatis the cause? It is the injustigesand misera- 
ble policy of the Turkish government. It lays such terrible bur- 
dens on honest industry that every vigorous man is tempted to break 
away and become arobber. The rural districts have only two classes, 
those who live by the plough, and those who live by the sword. Dr. 
Thompson, in “The Land and the Book,” has given us the graphic pic- 
ture : 

“Sheikh Fareig speat the evening in our tent, and greatly interested us 
by his dignified mamers and intelligence, and by a certain air of sadness 
that pervaded his whoe conversation and deportment. He complained bit- 
terly of the course pursued by the government, whose tax-gatherers robbed 
and plundered the Arabs without mercy, and he maintained that they were 
compelled to plunder in turn. This was by the way of apology for the ad- 
mission, which he seened somewhat ashamed to make, that robbery was 
their trade, and that he and his men were engaged in it daily, either as 
aggressors or defenders. He further lamented that the ancient generous 
customs of the Bedotins were being corrupted by Turkish oppression. 
They now rob one andher, and even murder is often added to plunder. 
‘I myself, said he, ‘live lay by day by the use of this good sword,’ striking 
his hand fiercely upon tae formidable tool at his side.” 

The Land and the Book, Vol. 11., p- 22. 


What a picture! What a state of society! But it is just what 
our New England parishes are doing in a more decent way. It has 
heen said lately that eur venerable father Abraham, the beloved of 
God, was only a Bedouin chief, living on the borders of the desert— 
an Arab of ancient days This representation is just half the truth. 
He was an Arab chief,converted to the true religion. He carried 
the justice of the Gospel into primitive and turbulent times. Though . 
he was justified by faith he had more good works than any around 
him. He had so many good works that he saw clearly that he could 
not depend on them for his justification before a Holy God. Nothing 
is wanting in those regions now, and nothing was wanted then, more 
than a sort of armed justice that always repressed the robber, but 
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never in its success passed over to imitate his example; and thus 
made industry and honesty respectable. This was exactly what Abra- 
ham did. Like Hercules he bore up the heavens while Atlas de- 
parted from his post to contemplate the stars. How much we owe to 
those men who have by their example lifted an age above its level! 
Abraham drew his sword, but always on the defensive side. He 
taught what the region wanted and has wanted for thousands of years 
—that robbery should be redressed and honesty be safe. His whole 
life was spent in a rude age, attempting to equalize the burdens of life 
and help the meek to inherit the earth. 

O that this ark in some celestial vision could once more be carried 
on equal shoulders through our land, beam‘ng light from its instructive 
form and its yellow surface ! 

The fairest way to support the Gospel is for al believers to submit 
to a voluntary equality; ascertaining what each one’s ability is and 
each one contributing according to his ability. But some may ob- 
ject, and ask, whether this method is according to the spirit of the 
Gospel and the example of the first age. Does not Paul say “upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you ly by him in store as 
God hath prospered him,” 1 Cor. xvi. 2, which surely implies a sum 
both individual and voluntary. Did not Petersay to Ananias, Acts 
v. 4; “While it remained was it not thine own? and after it was 
sold was it not in thine own power?” And does not our Saviour say, 
when he sent the disciples to preach the Goipel, “Provide neither 
gold nor silver nor brass in your purses; nor s:rip for your journey, 
neither two coats, neither shoes nor yet staves’? Math. x. 10. This 
looks like making the Gospel as free as air, anl Father Paul Sarpir 
tells us in his history of Ecclesiastical Benefice that this order of ad- 
mitting none to any eclesiastical function but by election of all the 
faithful in a general assembly was invariably observed and so contin- 
ued for about two hundred years: the ministe’s of the church and the 
poor subsisting all that while out of a common stock, which had no 
other fund than the offerings of the faithful at their devotions ; but 
they were so abundant that the charity of those times liad no other 
bounds than what every one could spare from his necessities. ? 

Now it may be asked (and with a good deal of plausibility,) why 
not continue this primitive system? We arswer, perhaps if we could 
restore the ancient ardor, it would be best. Then there was a divine 


1 Father Paul on Ecclesiastical Benefices, Chap. i., page 6. 
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power resting on the hearts of all the faithful. They had all things 
in common. See Acts ii. They sold their posesssions and held all 
for a charitable fund. But we would humbly suggest, if the primitive 
spirit could be restored, would not this same spirit make men willing (if 
experience proved it to be best) to equalize this voluntary contribution; 
to ascertain each man’s just share? We think it would, for as the 
greater includes the less, as the furnace that is hot enough to melt iron 
will certainly melt lead, so the zealous charity that gave up all, would 
surely submit to the milder rule, if it were found wiser and more eflica- 
cious. Now we must say, were we the pastor of a church that was so 
zealous as to sell all their estates and come and lay the money down at 
our feet, allowing us to take what we would for our own remuneration 
and apply the rest to the missionary cause, the sanitary commission and 
the poor, we should say to them at once: My dear people, you are too 
generous; you dry up the fountains of your own benevolence. We 
should a thousand times rather have a charity more suited to our times 
and better directed. We want your ardor to last. We want you to be 
the guardians of this property, each one his own share; and let that 
sublime emotion that has impelled you so nobly to give, employ you 
with increasing discretion wisely and equally to manage and contribute. 
We have not the least doubt the primitive Christians heard similar sug- 
gestions from their own experience and followed them; for Father Paul 
tells us that the system of having no private property did not last long 
even in Jerusalem: for we find that twenty six years after the death of 
the Saviour, property was again distinguished. ? 

But should it happen that after throwing their property into a 
common stock and submitting it to my supervision, they on hearing 
of a middle way, should be indignant and reject it; if they should 
snatch up their offered goods and say, if you will not take all you 
shall have nothing, we want no half way measures; if every man 
should take his horse, his oxen, his cows and his pocket book and 
run home with them and say he would not submit to the most 
moderate voluntary equation; if a sober Christian should be like 
a cannon ball, which if it can not move at invisible speed, falls to the 
ground and will not move at all, we should think his first zeal of a very 
curious character, too splendid to be true, too sublime to be practical. 
The truth is, if we really wish to do good we shall listen to experience 
and always take the wisest way, just as the tree that drops some of 


1 Ecclesiastical Benefices, Chap. ii. page 4. 
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its mellow apples on the ground, always yields others of them also to 
the reaping hand. 

The great object of piety is to conquer our selfishness. A good 
man wishes neither to soar to the clouds nor burrow beneath the 
ground. If the support of the Gospel, left to the spontaneous action 
of individualism, was working well and doing its work, we would not 
say a word. We would leave the church to its own perfection. But 
evils are springing up and are multiplying all around us. We therefore 
suygest this plan (by no means a new one) ready to abandon it when- 
ever aclose observer shall point out a more excellent way. 

The same rule applies to all our charities and missionary contribu- 
tions. This ark with its staves and rings ought to be carried (at least 
in imagination) to every church and hall where the American Board 
may meet. It is an expressive emblem, and has a silent lesson; and 
if it were carried, there ought to be four bearers, fatigued and worn 
to death by bearing it over mountain and moor, their shoulders bleed- 
ing, and the sweat pouring like rain from their brows, and perhaps 
two of them tottering and consumptive, while half a dozen great, fat, 
sturdy Samsons should be sitting on the cover, leaning on the gold, 
and crowding out the cherubim, and never lending their shoulders to 
the work, though frequently exhorted. When we see an elm tree 
spreading its arms around in the summer sunshine, a cloudless sky 
above and a verdant surface helow, we find the moving lustre always 
speckles the ground according to the density of the foliage above it. 
All is equal ; nothing is arbitrary: and thus should the sunshine of 
heaven descend on all our hearts. Our gifts should be voluntary, but 
every Christian should do his part. The increasing contributions to 
the missionary cause are very cheering; but alas! they do not bear 
the light of a rigid system of statistics. The cause is mainly sup- 
portedby volunteers. We find ourselves on our advancement. But we 
have read in an old book, of an old people, in old times, in a barren 
wilderness, apparently very poor, who did bear volunteerism and 
equality combined together. 


“And all the congregation of the children of Israel departed from the 
presence of Moses. And they came, every one whose heart stirred him up, 
and every one whose spirit made him willing, and they brought the Lord’s 
offering to the work of the tabernacle of the congregation, and for all his 
service and for the holy garments. And they came both men and wo- 
men, as many as were willing hearted and brought bracelets, and earrings 
and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold; and every man that offered, offered 
an offering unto the Lord. And every man with whom was found blue and 
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purple and scarlet and fine linen and goats’ hair and skins of rams and 
badgers’ skins, brought them. Every one that did offer an offering of silver 
and brass brought the Lord’s offering; and every man with whom was found 
shittimwood for any work of the service, brought it. And all the women 
that were wise hearted did spin with their hands, and brought that which 
they had spun, both of blue and of purple and of scarlet and of fine linen. 
And ail the women whose heart stirred them up in wisdom spun goats’ 
hair. And the rulers brought onyx stones, and stones to be set for the 
ephod and for the breastplate, and spice and oil for the light and for the 
anointing oil and for the sweet incense. The children of Israel brought a 
willing offering unto the Lord, every man and woman, whose heart made 
them willing to bring, for all manner of work, which the Lord commanded 
to be made by the hand of Moses.”—Exrodus xxxv. 20-30. 


In the next chapter, we are told, they had to restrain the people— 
they were too free ; they brought too much; “and Moses gave com- 
mandment, and they caused it to be proclaimed throughout the camp, 
saying, Let neither man nor woman make any more work for the 
offering of the sanctuary.” How curious it would be if ever such 
troubles should arise in our age, and modern congregations should 
need such restraint ! A collection is nfide in some country church, or 
even in Boston, and the agonized pastor comes down from the sacred 
desk, and while the people are bringing in with boundless profusion 
their silver spoons, gold rings, plated knives and forks, sable muffs, 
ermine tippets, hundred-dollar bills and double eagles, he swings his 
hand and says: “O my people, don’t take my words too literally 
What are youdoing! You are struck with a sort of religious insanity 
You will scarcely have bread to eat! You used to rob God, but now 
you are robbing yourselves. Don’t give so much; don’t be so profuse 
in this new line ; consider, we have got enough to convert the heathen 
twice over. You are not required to love your neighbors better than 
yourselves.” Those will be wonderful days, when Christians equal 
the old Jews and instead of hearing the dunnings of charity shall need 
to be warned against the overflowing of virtue. O, that I had been 
born sooner or later; in the wilderness of Sinai, or in some millennial 


garden ; in any age but the age in which the divine record seems like 
4n incredible fiction ! 


! 
! 


Lest any one should think our story extravagant, because it hap- 
pened so long ago, let me just say, that something similar occurred in 
4 neighboring town somewhat less than eighty years ago. It was 
necessary to enlarge their meeting-house, and a good deacon, who was 
a carpenter, undertook the work, and he was to have the price of the 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XL. 19 
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increase of the pews as his payment and reward. When the auction 
came, the prices went four times as high as he expected. The good 
man was in a perfect agony. “O!” he said, “you are extravagant; 
you bid too much. I shall be paid twice over.” The people, how- 
ever, seemed to enjoy his distress, and to bid more than ever.!_ I tell 
this story to make the Bible credible, and to make the charity of the 
pseudo-millennial day a certain hope. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1.—The New Testament, with Notes, Pictorial Illustrations and Ref- 

erences. Vol. I. The Four Gospels with a Chronological Har- 
mony. By Israrit P. Warren. Boston: Published by the 
American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill. pp. 386. 


Tuts volume is elegantly brought out. The paper, type and bind- 
ing, and the general arrangement of text and notes, could hardly be 
improved. The pictorial illustrations are not very numerous, but 
valuable. In the front is a map of Palestine, and Robinson’s Chro- 
nological Harmony of the Four Gospels forms a clear and instructive 
table of four pages, preceding the body of the work; while an 
alphabetical index of subjects concludes the volume. 

The copyright stands in the name of the compiler, and the Tract 
Society is, in the preface, released from all responsibility for the views 
presented. But these views seem to be the common views of Evan- 
gelical Christians, given with much tact for condensation and general 
information. No pretense at originality is made, but the advantages 
to be derived from the investigations of many modern biblical scholars 
are well improved. The design of the author is well attained so far 


1 This story really happened. It occurred in Dorchester a little more than eighty 
years ago. The architect was Deacon Edward Pierce; the old house was cut in two 
and two Corinthian columns were introduced to support the roof while the work was 
in operation, and remained for ornament after it was done. The honorable distress of 
this good deacon during the auction is not now probably remembered by a single per- 
son but the writer of this sermon. Departed spirit! accept my incredible testimony. 
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as affording “to plain people a concise, inexpensive” commentary goes. 
We doubt whether it is quite “sufficient,” and if it was intended largely 
for the Freedmen we question whether it is sufficiently simple or full. 
Mr. Warren has done a good work, but more labor and study would 
have made a better book. A great biblical author has said, “It takes 
all our learning to make things simple.” 


2.—Language and the Study of Language. Twelve Lectures on the 

Principles of Linguistic Science. By Wituiam Dwicut Wart- 
NEY, Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages 
in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. : 
pp. 489. 


ScHoiars are deeply indebted to Scribner & Co. for bringing so 
handsomely before the public so many valuable works on this increas- 
ingly interesting subject of language. It is remarkable that so fresh 
and readablé a volume as this of Professor Whitney on the principles 
of this wonderful science, could be produced after the appearance of 
Marsh’s and Muller’s Lectures, Craik’s History, DeVere’s Studies, 
Collier’s Rarest Books, and Clark’s Elements. Perhaps this racy 
freshness is to be accounted for, in part, by the fact that the thoughts 
were prepared and wrought over, again and again, as lectures at the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Lowell Institute, and as communica- 
tions to the American Oriental Society, and various literary period- 
icals. 

The great candor of the author crops out in his yielding the idea 
that it is in the province of linguistic science to determine the unity 
ofthe race. We have been much interested in the evidences here given 
that all our wealth of language has grown, by long accumulation, out 
of seanty germs or formless roots; and that language has a divine 
origin only in the sense that man, alone of all the animal races, was 
created with the necessary capacities and impulses for forming lan- 
guage. The reason why man alone can speak, is found in this essen- 
tial characteristic that we have the, power of employing arbitrary and 
conventional signs, capable of indefinite change and growth; while 
the lower animals can use only natural and instinctive means of com- 
munication. In short, the book is full of interesting and suggestive 
thoughts, and gives the condensed results of many years of study by 
one of our ablest men. 
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5.—Three English Statesmen. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By GoLpwin Situ. 


Tue three “English Statesmen” are Pym, Cromwell and Pitt. 
The younger Pitt is meant. Why he should be chosen instead of 
his father, Lord Chatham, is not stated; probably because Prof. Smith 
wished to deduce certain useful lessons from Pitt’s political life. But 
though he was equal to his father in some of the qualities of the states- 
man, he certainly was not made on the same grand scale as his father. 
Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt the elder, were men of colossal attitude; 
they had a genius for government, and were kings of men by divine 
right. 

Some years since, Mr. Disraeli, just made Premier of England 
because the tory party dare not affront him, said of the then recently 
deceased Sir Robert Peel, partly by way of atonement for his fierce 
attacks on him, while alive, that he was the “greatest Parliament man 
that ever lived.” Every one familiar with the parliamentary history 
of England said at once, “ that is not true; no man ever made such 
a figure in Parliament as John Pym.” It is gratifying to find that 
this is the opinion of so competent a judge as Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Associated with such men as Eliot, Hampden, Vane, and other such 
demigods, he was facile princeps. Nor has a man arisen in any 
country since his time, who could pretend to be his equal, in a delib- 
erative assembly. With a magnificent head, his brow rising high 
above his handsome face, which was set upon a broad, strong jaw and 
chin; with a fine person and voice, he was fitted to command atten- 
tion. Then he had talent, tact, knowledge of his country’s history, 
and of parliamentary law, promptness, sagacity, courage; in a word, 
every quality necessary to make him “king Pym.” 

Prof. Smith appreciated Cromwell, though evidently restrained by 
his position from saying all that is due to the great Protector. Nor 
do we respect the Professor for his sneers at Calvinism and at the sup- 
posed fanaticism of the Independents, when he knows, and admits, that 
all the reforms in England for the Jast two centuries, are only a par- 
tial carrying out of principles and measures advocated by the Inde- 
pendents, with Cromwell at their head. But it is so surprising to find 
an Oxford Professor exercising such large liberality as characterizes 
these lectures, that we will not criticise with severity. One mistake 
in a matter of family history should not have been made. It is said 
that the eldest son of Cromwell, whose death was such a lifelong afflic- 
tion, was named Oliver after his father. Oliver was the second son, a 
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brave officer who fell in battle, and was deeply mourned. But the 
eldest son was Robert, named after his grandfather, who died at the 
age of eighteen. He was a son of the highest promise, and long after 
his decease, his father, speaking of the event said, “it pained my heart, 
it did.” Let another stride towards popular government be made in 
Great Britain, as long as that taken in the last session of Parliament, 
and then Pym and Cromwell will become the pride of English poets, 
dramatists and historians, as they have always been of the common 
people. The readers of Prof Smith’s Lectures will be well rewarded. 


4.— Woman’s Wrongs: A Counter-Irritant. By Gau. Hamirton. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 


Tuts book, as the title indicates, was designed to be sensational,— 
to soothe the authoress, and all women who have been irritated by the 
utterances of Dr. Todd concerning either certain “Rights” about which 
they clamor, or a certain wrong about which they are silent; and to 
irritate the “calibre” of the Doctor, and the gentlemen of the pulpit 
and of the press who have indorsed his sentiments. “The publication 
of Dr. Todd’s essay, and its reception by our reverend assemblies of 
divines and our social philosophers, speedily transform the amiable dis- 
position into an impulse to follow the example of the renowned Jenny 
Geddes, and fling a stool at their heads.” p. 73. The intended 
caustic, however, proves to be only laughing gas; and will make the 
offending Doctor and his ministerial brethren “and all the Wackford 
Squeerses who have gone into the business of newspaper editing 
smack their lips, and ery out, ‘Here’s richness !” 

The great ado about the Doctor’s grammar and rhetoric reminds 
one of the proverb concerning people in glass houses throwing stones. 
For materials for retaliation may be found even in this Counter-irri- 
tant; e. g., pp. 3, 18, 76, 85, 149, 150, 175, 180,211. Besides, by her 
own confession, his critic has taken advantage of the possible careless- 
ness of the printer and the proof-reader at the newspaper office. 

The candid portion of the book is in the main a very sensible and 
timely lesson to the women whose fancied “wrongs” are chiefly their 
own fault, and who think the remedy is to be found in the ballot. 
The right of women to the ballot, however, is asserted with sufficient 
positiveness but with very little understanding of the subject. 

The writer evidently had a very unpleasant consciousness that in 
some things she was fighting against the Scriptures. 
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‘*Paul, in the glow of inspiration, uttering truths which span the whole 
heaven of the soul, nevertheless sometimes showed in his teachings the in- 
fluence of his age. Christ shone, mildly to meet our darkened eyes, above 
all ages. Paul could never quite get out of his mind the notion of woman’s 
sphere. Into the mind of Christ it never came. Paul admonished women 
to guide the house. Jesus applauded a woman for not guiding the house.” 
pp- 186, 187. 


Thus the writer denies that Paul’s doctrine concerning the sphere 
of woman was divinely inspired, declares his teaching to be in opposi- 
tion to that of Christ, betrays a spirit that would just as readily set 
aside Christ himself if any of his expressed declarations were undenia- 
bly in her way, and acknowledges that the modern theory of woman’s 
rights is inconsistent with the word of God. 

So far as reference is made to Dr. Todd’s exposure of that social 
evil which first provoked the writer, her disregard for the scriptural 
doctrine is, if possible, still moreshocking. His condemnation of the 
evil she denounces as “immorality,” and his wisdom in exposing it as 
“infernal.” She arrays herself with,the quacks and druggists whose 
licentious and murderous advertisements are so lucrative to the pub- 
lishers of our secular newspapers, by distinctly declaring the “deeper 
wrong of multiplying children too feeble to be educated,” and that “to 
give life to a sentient being, without being able to make provision to 
turn life to the best account,—to give life, careless whether it will be 
bale or boon to the recipient,—is the sin of sins”! Did it never oc- 
cur to her that health is always a relative thing, that every child is 
born with an inherent law of disease and death, and that her principle 
rigidly and universally applied would soon reduce the race to a last, 
one individual whom there would be none to pity and none to bury? 
And did she never read, “Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind? Jesus answered, Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him” ? 

The impiety, slander, vituperation, and arrogance of “Woman's 
Wrongs,” neither the sex of the writer, nor her generally accurate 
and racy style, nor yet her many excellent sentiments, will excuse. 
The Counter-irritant is overdone, and will help rather than hinder the 
causes espoused by Dr. Todd, while it will damage the reputation of 
his fair but unfair assailant. ; 
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5.—Memoir of Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, D. D. By Rev. A. R. Van 
Nest, D. D. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1867. 


LitTLe more than the simple announcement of this Memoir is nec- 
essary to arrest the attention of the many yet living who were priv- 
ileged with the stated ministration of Dr. Bethune, and of the many 
more who heard him occasionally, and of the many more still who en- 
joyed his acquaintance, or admired his writings, or were familiar with 
his reputation. The Memoir is evidently a labor of love on the part 
of the author, and those who contributed materials for his use. The 
subject, from his scholarship, position, abundant labors, eloquence, 
eccentricities and fame, is one of rare interest. He was a lover of 
nature and of books, and had a library of several thousand volumes, 
of which the piscatorial department numbered seven hundred. The 
volume is adorned with a fine likeness of the Doctor; and also with a 
picture of him in study dress, sitting with pen in hand, and smoking- 
cap on his head, and meerschaum within reach—the bowl resting on 
the floor and the stem leaning against the table at a point near the 
top. This last feature reminds one of a picture of Lamb poring over 
his folios by candle-light, with decanter and half-filled tumbler in close 
proximity, and the suggestive autograph, “Yours Truly, Ratherish 
Unwell.” 

- The Memoir, a compact 12mo of nearly 450 pages, is for sale by 
Gould & Lincoln. 


6.—Rural Studies, with Hints for Country Places. By the Author 
of “My Farm at Edgewood.” New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
7.—Home Spun ; or Five and Twenty Years Ago. By Tuomas 
LackLanp. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Both capital books of their kind, and in some sort, companion vol- 
umes. If the last had a grain more of humor, it would make a 
book sparkling, where it is only interesting. Still it is enjoyable as 
it is. The first has many practical suggestions of great value, drawn 
from a somewhat limited experience in the country. 


8.—Fred, Maria, and Me. New York: Charles Scribner. 1867. 


Ir you want to laugh and cry alternately and promiscuously, buy 
this inimitable little book. The children will like it as well as the old 
folks. “Me” is a Yankee aunt of the old fashioned stamp. “Fred” is 
a graceless nephew, who borrows her money and spends it in New 
York. “Maria” is his wife, who is so ashamed of him that he sells 
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out his establishment in the city and replaces all the old lady’s funds. 
For sale by Gould & Lincoln. 


9.—The Turk and The Greek. By S. G. W. Bensamin. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 


Tus volume is written by the son of a devoted Missionary of the 
American Board, and some parts of it have appeared in leading maga- 
zines and newspapers in this State. Mr. Benjamin writes clearly and 
pleasantly, and his observations are accurate and instructive. The re- 
cent interest in Greece and Turkey make the appearance of. this 
volume very timely. It is thus dedicated: “To the memory of my 
father, who consecrated his life to the Missionary work in Greece and 
Turkey, and now lies buried in Constantinople, this volume is affec- 
tionately and reverently inscribed.” 


10.—Lectures on The Study of History. Delivered in Oxford, 1859- 
61. By Gotpwin Situ, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1866. 


Gotpwin Siri has such a keen appreciation of republican institu- 
tions, and writes so discriminatingly and candidly, that ‘this collection 
of Lectures has been very favorably received by American readers. 
Few Englishmen have either the sense or the grace to speak as he 
does of the Puritans and the Colonies. 


11.—The Duty and Discipline of Extemporary Preaching. By F. 
Barua Zincke, Vicar of Wherstead and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1867. 


A very interesting account of a Church of England clergyman’s 
attempt to break away from his notes, and some very sensible recom- 
mendations to others like-minded. The subject already commands 
attention, and the book will do good. There is no better recommend- 
ation on this subject, however, than that of an old New England 
divine. ‘Have something to say, then say it.” Extemporary preach- 
ing of the highest type is difficult because men w ll not prepare some- 
thing to say; and then will not simply and directly say it, and sit 
down. 


12.— Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church (O. S.). Philadelphia‘ 
Pres. Board of Publication. 


In our judgment there are many better hymn and tune books than 
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this of the Presbyterian Church, and yet, it is a great advance upon 
the book in previous use. It has the advantage that it is published 
by authority and will make its way among all (O. S.) Presbyterian 
churches. It credits nineteen hymns to the Sabbath Hymn Book, 
and introduces all of Ray Palmer’s hymns which that collection in- 
cludes. It is well finished and indexed. 


13.—Sermons. By Avex. Hamitton Vinton, Rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, New York. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., Church Pub- 
lishers. 1867. 


Wuen Dr. Vinton left “St Paul’s,” Boston, he collected this vol- 
ume of sermons. This was in 1855. It is dedicated to his former 
parishioners, and includes eighteen sermons on very important doc- 
trines and duties. This new edition, doubtless, will meet with a 
ready sale among all who love the simple truths of the Gospel. 


14.—Short Studies for Sunday-School Teachers. By Cuarves S. 
Rosinson, D. D., Pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. New York: Winkoop & Sherwood, 18 Beekman St. 1868. 


Tus volume of about two hundred and fifty pages contains four- 
teen sermons and a Bible-class lesson. The subjects are well chosen, 
and treated so as not only to make a good religious impression at 
once, but perhaps to suggest to many teachers a more interesting and 
effective method and style of expounding, illustrating, and applying 
religious truth to their classes. The peculiar adaptation of the book 
to Sunday-school teachers arises not from the themes of discourse, 
nor from any profound discussion of them, but from the felicitous put- 
ting of the more obvious truths of the texts. Bating a little clap-trap, 
such as the caption “Drawing Lightning,” and here and there a turn 
adapted to induce mirth rather than seriousness; and reminding the 
author of his own rule for quoting from the Scriptures, we commend 
his book and wish it a wide circulation. 


15.— Thé Queens of American Society. By Mrs. Eviet, author of 
“The Women of the Revolution,” ete. New York: Chas. Scribner 
& Co. 


We have here a volume of republican Queens. We miss from 
among the portraits, that of Martha Washington, which should have 
been the frontispiece. We have, however, among others, Mrs. John 
Jay and Mrs. John Hancock, with head-dresses of an elevation to 
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which some of our fair wives and sisters may aspire, but, as yet, have 
not attained; the sharp, lady-like, aristocratic features of Mrs. Pres. 
Polk; the very plain and homely face of the charming and accom- 
plished Madame Le Vert; the strongly-marked, but well turned coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, and as an after-thought 
—for it does not appear in the list of portraits—the petite, but very 
winning face of Mrs. Henry J. Butterfield. Mrs. Ellet’s reputation 
as a writer is voucher sufficient for the text, of the volume, to which 
we recommend our female—alas! they are so few—readers! For 
sale by Gould & Lincoln. 


16.—Home Work: or Parochial Christianization. By Rev. A. S. 
Cuesesroucu. American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 


Turis little volume has an introduction by Dr. Bacon, and embraces 
a discussion of the need, claims, and conditions of success of home 
labor for reaching the neglecters of the sanctuary. It is very appro- 
priate to the times, and should be largely circulated. 


17.—Salome: A Dramatic Poem. By J. C. Heywoov. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. . 1867. 


WE can see no good reason why this poem should have been pub- 
lished. It was sin enough to have written it. The printer, however, 
has done his part well, and ought not to be censured. It is a very 
mechanical and prosy thing, and we have looked in vain to find any- 
thing redeeming in it. 


18.—Four Years Among Spanish Americans. By F. Hassanrek, 
late U. S. Minister-Resident to the Republic of Ecuador. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868. 


Tuis is quite a lively book, written not by a very scholarly pen but 
by one who has lived long enough in South America to be able to 
give accurate information of the subject he treats. The style is some- 
what inflated, but never lacks energy. The following picture of the 
senoras pf Quito is not very attractive : 


‘The chief aspiration of a young lady in Quito, the chief object of her 
intrigues and anxieties, is to find a husband as soon as possible. ‘That ob- 
ject attained, she resigns herself to indifference. The cares of the house- 
hold trouble her but little. Brooms but seldom wend their way through the 
neglected rooms of houses in the interior. She resigns herself to fleas as 
well as to social apathy. She no longer cares to appear in society, nor is 
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she ambitious to receive company at her home, as she is scarcely ever 


dressed or combed, and shuns the trouble of passing through these operations 
unnecessarily.”” 


19.—The Art of Discourse: A System of Rhetoric Adapted for use 
in Colleges and Academies, and also for Private Study. By Henry 
N. Day. Author of “Logic,” ete. etc. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1867. 


20.—The Art of English Composition. By Henry N. Day. Author 
of “Logic,” ete. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 


WE are totally at a loss what to do with such books. We say this 
after a long experience in “Composition,” “Discourse,” and the 
teaching of youth. They proceed on the assumption that a good 
literary production can be made by rule, as a piece of art. This we 
regard as simply impossible in theory, and never done in fact. Rules 
never made a good writer. They may make mechanical, artistic con- 
struction of sentences, but not easy, graceful, natural authors. Com- 
position and Discourse by rule are to good writing what the canal is 
to the brook. One shows engineering and looks like business, the 
other is natural and truly beautiful. 

Pope’s “True ease in writing comes from art,” is as natural as his 
own style is stiff, hard and graceless. Let the child hear good Eng- 
lish and he will speak it ; and if he speaks it well, let him write it as 


he speaks it; and that will be the best English composition and Dis- 
course for him. 


21.—Golden Truths. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867. 


Tus is a beautiful volume of sweet selections for different phases 
of the Christian life, made by the wife of a clergyman in this vicinity. 
The selections are in excellent taste, and the volume has already met 
with a large sale, as it deserves. It is not generally known that the 
profits to the compiler are devoted to the Consumptives’ Home in this 
city. 
22.—Hadassah and the Court of King Ahasuerus: Eva Merton, or 

The Blue Morocco Shoes: The True Sister, and Other Tales: 

Clouds After Rain, or The Afflictions of Bertha Melville: The 

Convict’s Family: The Old Brown House, or Mother’s Birthday. 


Tue above volumes for the family and S. S. Library are from the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, and have been carefully examined 
by their Committee. 
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23.—The Three Boys, The Curious Chapter, and Terrenia, are 
from the same source. 


Lee & Shepard have sent us for children, Climbing the Rope, by 
May MAnnerine, and Alexis the Runaway, by Rosa Axssorr. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Some Unitarian Conressions. The Christian Examiner for Jan- 
uary contains an article by Charles H. Brigham on “Education and 
Liberal Christianity,” which was “read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, in October, 1866.” The writer begins 
with a recognition of the fact that the denomination is weary of “this 
unending tale of blame and lack and need in the matter of pulpit 
supply,” and yet is obliged to continue the “tiresome discussion.” 
He then rehearses the popular complaint as follow s: 


‘Are we to hold the position that we formerly held, or resign it finally, 
and change places with the sects which have had no care for learning? 
Already the wise among us see signs of such a change, and lament that we 
submit so meekly to that sad doom. They tell how the glory of learning is 
departing from our ranks; how few of the younger preachers take interest 
in theological studies, or are competent to speak on questions of religious 
science. . . . They mourn, that while educated men are so slow to come 
into our mfnistry, uneducated men seem to have no such reluctance. They 
observe in the lists of the younger clergy that less than half, hardly a third, 
have had the advantage of a regular college training; and that most of those 
who pretend to interpret have but slight knowledge of the tongues that 
must be dealt with. . . . The churches, too, are becoming almost desperate 
in the quality of the material that they have to choose from; and often take 
their pastors, not because they are satisfied, but because they can do no 
better. Not only the elders among the clergy, but the elders among the 
laity even more, complain of the evident degeneracy of learning in the lib- 


eral body.’’ : 


Admitting the complaint to be for the most part well-founded, the 
writer seeks consolation in the possibility that “rational religion is 
properly the religion of unlettered men, while the faith of the schools 
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is naturally of another kind.” The history of liberal Christianity is 
appealed to as showing that it came 


“Not specially from theological studies or inquiries; not specially from 
diligent search in the Scripture. The fact is, that the free-thinking outside 
of the church, the spirit of the age in the last century, the teachings of 
French philosophers, the influence of revolutions and of democratic ideas, 
did a great deal more to bring defections from the ancient faith than any 
zeal of biblical studies. Our national theology began in abstract ideas, in 
theories more secular than religious; and its biblical support was an after- 
thought. Indeed we may as well confess, however shapely the buttresses 
which biblical study builds around the rational faith, that this study, in the 
letter at least, is not the cornerstone and foundation of the rational faith. 
A liberal Christian will not give up his ideas, even if the word of Scripture 
shall seem to deny them, . . . The masters of biblical divinity, both in this 
land and in the Old World, have been usually eminent for their orthodoxy. 
It is free study more than biblical study, which makes men liberal; and the 
liberal theology comes from the influence of secular science upon religious 
ideas.”’ 


According to these confessions, the Unitarian ministry, taken as a 
whole, is neither eminent for learning, nor in danger of becoming so. 
Liberal religion sprang not from the Bible but from infidelity, and is 
not religious but secular. The liberal Christian is bigoted, is not 
open to conviction, “will not give up his ideas, even if the word of 
Scripture shall seem to deny them.” ‘To study the Bible with a rev- 
erent spirit, and with a desire to follow its teachings, would endanger 
his “ideas.” The Bible therefore is no authority for him. 

All this was plain enough before. The only point of interest is, 
that it has been confessed in Conference, and then published to the 
world. ‘To call a secular religion, derived from the inventions of men, 
“theology,” the doctrine of God, betrays a sinister purpose towards 
the people, and shocking irreverence on the part of the ministry. 
After these confessions, it will be difficult to exaggerate the rational- 
ism, or infidelity, of Unitarianism. It not only denies the divinity of 
Christ, but it sets aside the Bible itself. It acknowledges that Bibli- 
cal scholarship is proverbially orthodox, and that liberal religion is, 
in respect of the Bible, anything but liberal. 


Tue Way Taey Loox atir. The Independent of Feb. 27th has 
a very sharp “treatment” of Dr. Holmes’s “Guardian Angel,” which 
we see has been translated into French under the appropriate title of 
. “Ancestral Depravity,” in which occurs the following paragraph. It 
is doubtless from the pen of the editor himself, and is an indication of 
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some improvement. Our friend Tilton is probably convalescing 
under the treatment of the seven wise physicians of the West. 


_ ‘These caustic flings at the Orthodox sect of New England mar many 
pages of the Guardian Angel. We are sorry that Dr. Holmes makes them, 
because they rebound upon himself. If he has passed into the freedom of 
larger ideas, and abides in the sunshine of a more liberal faith, surely he 
should be more tolerant and tender of those who he believes walk yet in the 
bondage of fear. His very manner forces us back to the conclusion that, in 
all statements of belief, temperament is greater than all. For we often find 
intolerance wearing the garb of liberality. So, too, we see men whose lov- 
ing souls transcend the limitations of the narrowest creed, though they may 
be called by its name; and men narrow, bigoted, and bitter, who claim to 
walk in the liberty of pertect love. If Dr. Holmes would only portray the 
beneficence of God’s laws as he sees them, without attacking so pitilessly 
those who read them in a less happy light, we should feel that he had indeed 
entered upon that supreme liberty of love wherein the spirit of Christ makes 
one free from all uncharitableness. He is sincere and intense—so intense, 
that we believe he is often unconscious that he is denouncing, or at least 
sneering, with all the acerbity which he himself condemns.’’ 


The Universalist Quarterly thinks as we do about “The Guardian 
Angel,” and is quite ready to accord the doctor his due for the animus 
of his book ; speaking of The Atlantic, it says : 


“We rejoice in its success and wide circulation, because that it is doing 
good work in uprooting superstitions of the ancient time, and preparing the 
way for the truth to enter some dark places. The wrathful things said in 
certain evangelical quarters, secure it more ready entrance among the 
thoughtful and cultivated class.” 


The assumption of these adjectives is very sublime, especially when 
one reads several of the articles of the present number of the Quwar- 
terly itself. There certainly is no other body of men, where there is 
so much professional charlatanism and pretence of learning as in that 
the interests of which this organ is designed to promote. When a 
man becomes acquainted with the superficial scholarship of many of 
the men who, in this denomination, undertake to mould mind through 
the press and in the pulpit, he is filled with amazement. You 
hear men quote Hebrew, Latin, Greek and German authorities 
with all the glibness of accurate familiarity, when many of them have 
never been through the low curriculum of even an American college. 


1 Two of these are devoted to an attempt to destroy confidence in the meaning of 
English words, and in the definitions of Greek lexicons. 
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ANIME, EN DOMINUS. 
“Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.”"—Cowrer. 


Anime, en Dominus! 
Jesus urget cominus ; 
Ille dicit, dicit te, 

Dic, peceate, amas me? 


Amor meus non mutatus; 
Liber, fidus, Deo datus; 
Altior summis, altior imis, 
Fortior morte, et sublimis. 


Meam gloriam nosces cito, 
Gratiz opere finito: 

Sedis partem dabo te; 
Dic, peccate, amas me? 


Jesu, mei gemitus, 
Amor est tam languidus: 
Tamen amo, et te colo, 
Da amare magis, volo. 


Home EvanGeization. The Home Evangelization movement 
in Massachusetts was begun in 1865. It has made encouraging pro- 
gress and seems to be steadily and rapidly gaining. 

The first report of the State Committee (Sept., 1866) announced 
that two hundred neglected places had been ascertained; which num- 
ber has since risen to two hundred and fifty. Of these, it appears by 
the last report (Sept., 1867), that all but fifty are now provided with 
some form of regular Christian influence. One more year of similar 
progress would probably see them all supplied. Repeatedly, these 
efforts of the churches have been blessed with revivals, resulting 
in twenty, forty, eighty or a hundred and fifty conversions; and 
uniformly, the general tone of the churches engaging in these labors 
has been improved. Facts encourage us in the belief that there is 
no neighborhood in the State so grossly immoral that it can not in a 
comparatively short time be brought under the transforming influences 
of the Gospel. 

But the case of out-districts is only a small fraction of the task on 
which the churches have thus entered. The out-classes embraced ten 
times as many people as these neighborhoods, and are much harder to 
reach effectively. But how are these people to be saved? In three 
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ways. First by such a preaching of the doctrine of the church as will 
tend to make our churches better. Christians need to dwell upon the 
duties and privileges which belong to them as members of Christ’s body, 
and to have their aspirations stirred, in view of the sacredness of 
their high calling. Our preaching should so set forth the nature of 
the church, as to fill men with joy, and reverence, and zeal. It 
should furnish ideas capable of both inspiring and sustaining a noble 
activity. ° 

Quite a number of churches are making use of the neighborhood 
meeting, and the fellowship meeting, as means for promoting 
acquaintance and spiritual intimacy. As the work goes on, our 
churches will find it practicable to engage a larger proportion of their 
members in some form of positive Christian activity. 

There must also be a fulfilment of the prophecy quoted by the 
Apostle Peter (Acts ii. 17, 18), engaging, that is to say, all ages and 
all classes in preaching the Gospel is the one grand “measure” to 
which we must look for success. There is no reason why every one 
who believes shoyld not help in making others believe. 


Correction. The ingenious and suggestive article in our January 
issue, on the time and place of infant baptism, was written by a “be- 
loved physician” and not by a clergyman. It should have been cred- 
ited to Stephen Tracy of Andover, Mass. The leading idea was 
suggested by many concurring facts in his large medical practice. 
Does it not bring back the ordinance to household baptism most beau- 


tifully, and at the same time reveal the way of escape from the many 
temptations to delay which accompany our modern practice. We 
have often thought that the expense, parade, and anxiety of bringing 
a child before a “ fashionable audience ” a terrible snare. 











